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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
4 hae November elections are but a fortnight off. In a few 

States there is some interest shown outside the circles of pro- 
fessional politics, but in general the contest is languid. Virginia 
is, of course, the hottest, and while the Democrats declare that 
they will win by 20,000 majority, Gen. Mahone makes a like 
claim, and the result looks uncertain. In Ohio, Governor Foraker 
has been very ill, and may have lost some ground in consequence. 
The Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette holds out the confident ex- 
pectation that the Republicans will have the Legislature on joint 
ballot, by a decisive majority. In New York, Mr. Miller has made 
a speech for the State ticket, but we do not presume there is any 
expectation that it will be elected. The Massachusetts canvass 
shows animation, and Mr. Russell leads his Democratic line with 
considerable spirit, but it is fair to presume that Mr. Brackett will 
beat him by a respectable majority. In New Jersey, General 
Grubb, the Republican candidate for Governor, is making an ear- 
nest canvass. 

In New York City, a citizens’ movement has been organized, 
which has put up a local ticket against Tammany Hall, the can- 
didates being drawn partly from Republican lists, and partly 
from Tammany’s rival, the ‘County Democracy.” As we under- 
stand it, the purpose simply is to keep Tammany from an unre- 
stricted and absolute control of the politics of the city. 





In the midst of the stale and stagnating political contests 
which appear in most directions, the canvass in the city of Balti- 
more has especial spirit and interest. The ofganization of Inde- 
pendent Democrats has gone earnestly into the work of purifying 
the local government, and has joined hands with the Republicans 
for the purpose. Its Committee of One Hundred includes many 
prominent and influential citizens,—among them Gen. George 8. 
Brown, Judge George William Brown, Mr. 8. Teackle Wallis, Mr. 
John K. Cowen, Mr. John Hemsley Johnson, Mr. William Win- 
chester, and others whose names are well-known outside their 
own city. A joint ticket has been agreed on; Major Alexander 
Shaw, a Republican, has been proposed for Mayor, and the other 
offices are divided, the candidates for the Legislature being most- 
ly Independents. 

The platform adopted by the Independent Committee is a 
vigorous statement of principles and proposed measures. It de- 
mands a better system of voting, modeled on the Australian sys- 
tem, and in addition-— 

“A civil service reform statute for the city of Baltimore like that of New 
York, with the provision of the Boston act authorizing laborers, without dis- 
tinction of party, to register as applicants for city work, thereby protecting 
the city workmen in the exercise of their right of voting free from the dic- 
tation of city officials, and changing city employment from the gift of a 
‘boss’ to the right of the working classes.” 

The energy and courage of the leaders of this movement,— 
shown in previous efforts, as well,—are good signs of an unde- 
cayed citizenship. As we have heretofore remarked, Baltimore has 
shown a notable energy in her revolt against Gormanism, and the 
steps by which a better condition has been in part reached, and 
greater results brought in view, have been practical and effective. 
The suppression of narrsw partisanship, and the exaltation of 
honorable and patriotic motives are particularly seen in the pres- 
ent movement. 


Very much of a contrast to Governor Hill’s partisan speech 
to the Congress of the Americas at Albany, was Senator Sherman’s 
address of welcome to them at Cleveland. Mr. Sherman rose 
above partisan considerations, and assured the delegates that the 
American people, without distinction of party, wished the closer 
fraternization of all the free States on this continent, and predicted 
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that the deliberations of this body would have momentous and 
happy consequences for all the peoples it represented. We believe 
Mr. Sherman did utter what is in the minds of all our people, 
but the Congress must have found it hard to credit his statement 
in view of the depreciative and offensive remarks with which its 
meetings has been greeted by many of our Free Trade newspapers. 
One of its members, Sefior Peraza, of Venezuela, has expressed his 
astonishment at this pettiness, and his certainty that the peoples of 
South and Central America understand and appreciate the United 
States and its international policy much better than these critics 
suppose, 

It is evident that Canada and England do not regard the 
Congress as a meeting of small significance. The Morning Post, an 
organ of Lord Salisbury, takes the trouble to warn us that 
that country has South American interests which would entitle 
her to take measures to resist any arrangement which might over- 
throw her commercial supremacy. That the possession of British 
Guiana and the Falkland Islands entitle England to place a veto 
upon any treaty of commerce between the United States and its 
South American neighbors which does not suit Great Britain, is a 
novel doctrine of international law. Such threats as this implies 
may have their use when a smaller country is to be bullied ; but, 
as The Spectator remarked after the conclusion of the Samoan 
Conference, America is the one nation that_no European country 
will undertake to fight. 

As for Canada, there is no American who would not be glad 
to see her represented in the Congress. Her absence is the only 
real drawback to its continental completeness and its efficiency. 
But Canada must come into conference with the free States of 
America as a free State,and not asan appendage to a Euro- 
pean Power, whose influence and interests would be sure to warp 
her judgment of strictly American questions. What her present 
position is, is amply emphasized by the news that the British Gov- 
ernment has just vetoed the Act of the Dominion Parliament for 
the return of defaulters and similar scoundrels to the countries 
from which they have come. 


THE Marine Conference at Washington, although a meeting of 
much less general interest than is the Congress of the Three 
Americas, is one of the most important international assemblages 
that has been held in this country. With the great changes in the 
construction of ocean steamships and the acceleration in their 
speed, there has been an alarming increase in the destruction of 
smaller craft by these racers. And this has been all the more 
alarming as it was found impossible to bring home the responsi- 
bility of these collisions to anyone. The commanders and officers 
of the steamships always were able to show that they had com- 
plied with the rules laid down to govern their action as regards 
both “ the rule of the road ” and the signals they were required to 
show. It was this which suggested that the rules needed revision, 
and that our own government was in a singularly favorable situa- 
tion for proposing this. We have suffered about as much as any 
one from these collisions, and as our ocean marine is still in the 
paulo-post-future case, we can contemplate the situation with a 
fair degree of impartiality. 

The discussions at Washington are enough to show how im- 
perative the need for stricter 1.gulation in the matter of signal 
lights, nobody thinking of defending the present arrangements as 
adequate. Even England, which first refused to attend the Con- 
ference, and now seeks to limit its discussions to the smallest pos- 
sible number of topics, and makes an ostentatious display of her 
purpose to hold her judgment on its conclusions in reserve, has 
admitted that this question of signals is one which must be re- 
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opened and settled with reference to the new conditions of things. 

Another notable fact as regards the Conference is the very 
general command of the English language by the delegates. Of 
course the Frenchmen in attendance do their best to keep up the 
assumption that theirs is the only international language. But 
this conceit had a backset when a Norwegian delegate requested 
to have a speech of a French Commissioner rendered into English 
for his benefit. 





THE National Board of Trade, in session at Louisville, adopted 
a resolution asking Congress to foster our merchant marine “ by 
every legitimate means.”’ As on Free Trade principles Congress 
should do nothing to foster any branch of industry,—should take 
no steps in legislation which will tend to divert capital into any 
channel into which it would not flow of itself,—this resolution 
must be understood as a plea for subsidies or some equivalent, put 
into terms the least offensive to the other side in this controversy. 

Mr. Henry Watterson favored the Board with some remarks 
on the commercial situation. He wants the payment of the Na- 
tional Debt to cease when it has been reduced to a thousand mil- 
lions, and then to have the whole refunded in a low-rate bond as 
a basis for the circulation of the National Banks and the like. 
Thiseminently British idea is not novel in this country, and there 
are no indications that it will find acceptance with the American 
people. It generally has been the proposal of the ultra among 
the Free Traders, who want the surplus thus created as a fulcrum 
for the destruction of the Tariff. But Mr. Watterson, it appears, 
is no longer one of those ultras. He told the Board: “I never 
have believed that we shall have Free Trade in this country until 
the manufacturers themselves lead the Free Trade movement. 
That this is only a question of time, I have always believed.” But 
as the manufacturers are only a fraction of the American people, 
and are very much outnumbered by the producers of raw mater- 
ials, we believe it will require more than their consent and support 
to carry the country over,to Free Trade. In this, as in so many 
other instances, Mr. Watterson is misled by the supposed analogy 
of American to English conditions. 


THE President has appointed General Green B, Raum, of II- 
linois, to succeed Corporal Tanner at the head of the Pension Bu- 
reau. The wisdom of this selection is not apparent at first glance : 
it can be better judged after a trial of General Raum’s methods. 
He was Commissioner of Internal Revenue from 1876 to 1883, and 
was a strong advocate of the Third Term scheme in 1880. Com- 
pared with his predecessor he has the merit of reticence, and this 
counts for something. 


GOVERNOR HILt has had his trip to Atlanta, and has made a 
very palpable bid for Southern support in 1892. That he does so 
in rivalry with Mr. Cleveland is seen on all hands, and is scarcely 
disguised by himself, an allusion to the non-use of “an encyclope- 
dia” in his speeches being plainly leveled at the ex-President. 
While the wily and plausible David was well received in Georgia, 
he hardly seems to have made capital elsewhere. The Demo- 
cratic newspapers of other States, especially the News and Courier 
of Charleston, the Avalanche of Memphis, and the Times of Chatta- 
nooga, all frown upon his blandishments, the Times being assidu- 
ous in its effort to show that the Governor deliberately prepared 
and fired the “encyclopedia” shot. Will New York be large 
enough to hold both these gentlemen two years more ? 





Ir is fair to remember when considering the apparent rapacity 
of the Congressmen in demanding rapid distribution of “ Spoils,” 
that they are themselves the victims of “ pressure.” An exam- 
ple of this appears in the Lancaster district of Pennsylvania, 
where Mr. Brosius, the new member, (who, though he never has 
sat in the House at all, has been elbow deep in office handling 
since the day his official term began), is criticised by his factional 
opponents for not getting the Democrats out more rapidly. The 
Examiner, remarking that it doesn’t care particularly “ who is 





postmaster at May, Huber, Buck, or Chestnut Level, if he be an 
honest, competent man,” spurs up Mr. Brosius concerning the 
larger and more desirable places,—Lancaster, Columbia, Manheim, 
Strasburg, New Holland, Lititz, Marietta, and all the big boroughs, 
—which, it says, ‘‘ mean something else.” As to these, the Exam- 
iner insists, ‘“‘ the rascals ’’—meaning the Democratic incumbents, 
—‘ should be turned out as soon as possible.” 

Now note the reply of the New Era, Mr. Brosius’s defender. 
It sets out to show that he has done everything a reasonable spoils- 
seeker could ask. At Ephrata, a “big borough,” a Republican 
was appointed in June, the Democrat who preceded having only 
had five months in the place. At Manheim, a Republican was 
appointed three days earlier than at Ephrata. At New Holland 
the change was made two months ago. At Strasburg, the pres- 
ent incumbent is a woman, “and there is no applicant for her 
place.” At Columbia, Marietta, Mount Joy, and Lititz the in- 
cumbents were appointed in 1885, ’86, and ’88, and so cannot be 
ousted, except by preferring charges, ‘‘as was the case with the 
change at Ephrata.” 

Certainly this shows pretty fairly for Mr. Brosius. What 
more could he do, unless he manufactured an applicant for the 
lady’s place at Strasburg, or invented some charges against the 
officers at Columbia and the other three boroughs? But the New 
Era clinches the nail, at the close of its article. The facts in the 
foregoing statement, it triumphantly adds, “are still further 
strengthened by the additional one that Mr. Brosius has sent on 
to Washington the name of a person to fill the last fourth-class 
post-office in this county yet held by a Democrat, for which there 
is an applicant.” 

And we do not observe that the Examiner has returned to the 
attack. It evidently sees that Mr. Brosius has handed over the 
Spoils to the best of human ability. 





Ir is satisfactory to see that three of the great American 
Churches have now declared against permitting a color line in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical. The Presbyterians did so in the last General As. 
sembly by adopting Dr. Stryker’s amendment to the report on co- 
operation with the Southern Church. The Episcopalians have 
done so in the Triennial Convention by adopting a report of the 
Committee on Canons. To this committee was referred a proposal 
to ordain colored bishops and set off colored dioceses for them to 
govern. The negative report was based on the sound principle 
that the Church could recognize no such distinctions among its 
members and its clergy. 

In the National Conference of the Congregationalists, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, the question came up in connection 
with a sudden enlargement of their denomination in Georgia. 
Some fifty Methodist churches of that State have recently adopted 
the Congregational polity, andjthey secured a sort of recognition 
at the annual meeting of the American Home Missionary Society, 
which is the representative of the denomination in this field. But 
it was found that these white churches had no intention of recog- 
nizing as their brethren the eighteen colored churches of Georgia, 
which have been gathered by the missionaries of the association 
since the war. They would not sit in conference with them nor 
summon them to councils. When this was known there arose a 
decided opposition to recognizing these white churches in the 
National Conference, and to assuming any responsibility for the 
support of the weaklingsamongthem. The action of the National 
Conference admits them for the present, but with the distinct no- 
tification that they must obliterate the color line if they wish to 
be recognized permanently as a part of the denomination. 





SINCE the failure of the excellent Bankruptcy law drafted by 
Judge Lowell of Massachusetts, it has seemed almost hopeless to 
try to overcome the resistance of the West to national legislation 
on this subject. But the announcement that Col. Torrey, an emi- 
nent member of the St. Louis bar, has prepared a bankruptcy law 
to be submitted to the next Congress, revives the hope that the 
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power to legislate on this subject will no longer lie dormant, or 
pass to the States through the failure of Congress to come to any 
agreement. The proposed law enables the creditors of any insol- 
vent debtor to appeal to the United States district court for a legal 
settlement of hisestate. The court then appoints trustees nomi- 
nated by the creditors, who take charge of the assets and receive 
in compensation a specified percentage on the sums they distribute 
to the creditors. They act under the supervision of referees ap- 
pointed by the court, who are to be paid salaries derived from a tax 
on all estates thus disposed of. Careful provisions are made to pre- 
vent adebtor being forced into bankruptcy without good reason, 
and the consent of a reasonable number of his creditors is required. 
Other provisions guard against unjust preferences, the conveyance 
of property, and the like. Col. Torrey’s professional brethren will 
hardly thank him for proposing a measure which dispenses with 
their services and cuts down their fees to the lowest figure possi- 
ble. Indeed it is not easy to see how anyone will make a fee out 
of this mode of settling an estate, unless when there is an appeal 
from the referee to the district court. 

The bill has been approved by the National Board of Trade, 
and also by several conventions of the business men of the South- 
west and the West, so that its passage may be reasonably ex- 
pected from the next Congress. 





THE nomination of Mr. Amos J. Cummings to succeed Mr. 8. 
S. Cox in representing the Ninth New York District in Congress 
is a distinct gain to the cause of efficient government, in that Mr. 
Cummings is an ardent friend of our mercantile marine, and fa- 
vors its resuscitation through government action. This reminds 
us that in the coming House the line of cleavage on this question 
and the Tariff will not be found to coincide with that between the 
two parties. While the Republicans are pretty solid on these 
questions, thanks to the honesty of the party in the last campaign, 
the equivocation of the Democrats resulted in leaving a number 
of consistent Protectionists in their delegation. It is true that 
Democrats of this kind proved a very insufficient dependence for 
Protection in the last Congress, because the influence of the White 
House was employed without stint to bring them over to the sup- 
port of the Mills bill. But there will be no such means of deflect- 
ing the Fifty-first Congress from what its members regard as the 
true interests of their constituents. There will not be “an Allen- 
town for every Sowden ”’ to reinforce the decree of Speaker Car- 
lisle and Chairman Mills. This is a fact which our Democratic 
friends seem to forget when they announce what they are going 
to do or prevent doing in the next House. 





AN earnest and energetic movement of the pecple of Phila- 
delphia, and especially of the business classes, in favor of the pro- 
posed Belt Line railroad, is now on foot, and a meeting at the 
Commercial Exchange, on Tuesday, emphasized the demand that 
adverse corporation interests shall not stand in the way of the 
public advantage. It is not often that any measure of city im- 
provement secures so general—so nearly unanimous—a support, 
and it appears incredible that there should now be any serious de- 
lay in obtaining from the City Councils the required authority for 
the undertaking. Philadelphia’s commercial needs are pressing ; 
her water front must be made accessible; every railway that 
will bring trade to her wharves must find the way open and its 
trains welcome. The time is ripe for the work, and there should 
be no relaxation in the effort to achieve a complete success. 





THE disposition of the remaining Federal offices in Philadel- 
phia continues to afflict the public and to torment the Adminis- 
tration. The city newspapers have been struggling with the sub- 
ject daily for the past fortnight, and a guileless reader might sup- 
pose that the interests of the community were in some way to be 
benefited by the endeavors which are making to help one aspirant 
or hinder another. 

So far there have been four important appointments made un- 





der Mr. Harrison : the Collector of the Port, the Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue, the Appraiser of Customs, and the Superintend- 
ent of the Mint. Strictly speaking, only one of these was a “ re- 
moval,’’ that in the Mint. Mr. Cadwalader chose to resign from 
the Custom-house, the Appraisership was vacant when Mr. Har- 
rison came in, and the Democratic Internal Revenue Collector, 
(Mr. Gerker), died in office. 

As to the places not changed, it is well understood that Mr. 
Harrity will be allowed to complete his four years in the post- 
office, and Mr. John Field will then succeed him ; while the offices 
of district attorney and marshal are not yet in near view. For 
pension agent Captain Shelmire, who has served as chief clerk of 
the office for many years, (including the last four, though a Re- 
publican), is likely to be appointed. The places that are being 
struggled for, therefore, are those of naval officer and surveyor of 
customs. The former is practically a sinecure, and the money 
spent in salaries for it and its clerkships might just as well be 
given to Corporal Tanner for “ re-rating’’ purposes. But this cir- 
cumstance does not deter people from being willing to take it. 





THE feature of interest in the struggle over the two places 
which are now in view is the question whether Mr. Harrison may 
appoint to one of them the man he wants to appoint, or whether 
Mr. Quay will put his veto on the presidential purpose. At Chi- 
cago last year, one of the several Pennsylvania delegates who 
preferred General Harrison’s nomination was Captain Lewis R. 
Walters, of Chester county, and he adhered to his convictions in 
spite of the menaces and manceuvres of Senator Quay, who not 
only expected every member of the delegation to respect his boss- 
ship, but desired above all things to use it effectively for the defeat 
of General Harrison. The course of Captain Walters therefore 
appeared to the Senator asa treason so audacious that only the 
most condign punishment could properly measure it, and he now 
is painfully astonished to “nd the President inclined to consider 
the Captain favorably. The m,ht and wrong of such a case are, 
of course, very difficult to determine, under the code of senatorial 
satrapy. If Mr. Quay has a right to the Federal places in Penn- 
sylvania, how can the President take one of them away? But, if 
the President has a right to make the appointments, (as the Con- 
stitution sets forth), why does he not show Mr. Quay the door 
when he comes to bully him out of the intention of appointing a 
personal and political friend ? 





Ir is an old saying that stones are not thrown at crab but at 
apple-trees. The University of Pennsylvania can take comfort 
from this in view of the back-handed compliments it constantly re- 
ceives from our Free Trade organs and orators. Last week it got 
two. Mr. Mills of Texas, addressing the Democratic clubs in the 
Academy of Music on the Free Trade issue, said: ‘“* When I go 
back to Texas I am asked why the East is supineand why I effect 
no more. I know that I am here in the focus of Protection, where 
they teach at college that the earth is flat and that the sun moves 
round it.” Nothing can be more gratifying to those who teach Po- 
litical Economy in this latitude and longitude than that Mr. Mills 
ascribes any part of his ill success to theirteaching. We shall not 
call in question that the colleges of Texas are much more advanced 
and scientific than our own in both physics and economics. But 
if so, perhaps they will not put Brother Mills in evidence of it. 

The other attention came from that venerable prophet of Free 
Trade blessings, Mr. David A. Wells, who addressed the Reform 
Club of New York on that congenial theme, ‘“‘ The Decay of our 
Merchant Shipping.” A report of his remarks in the New York 
Times runs as follows : 

“The University of Pennsylvania , which claims to rank among tite first 
educational institutions of the country, openly teaches through its Professor 
of Economic Science, Prof. R. E. Thompson, and in a text-book of which he 
is the author, that ‘it is not expedient that the United States should have 
any foreign commerce.’ By uttering no protest, Mr. Wells declared the men 
in control of the Government indorsed such sentiments. This had been 
especially exemplified in the present Administration.” 
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ment will officially observe the instruction at the University puts 
that institution yet higher. When any of its professors of econ- 
omic science—and there are three of them—publish anything on 
national policy, it is to be the duty of Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Blaine to read it carefully through and to protest publicly against 
anything they do not wish to be held responsible for. 

We have sufficient knowledge of the ways of the New York 
reporter to think it possible that Mr. Wells put no such words 
into Prof. Thompson’s mouth. But although this account of bis 
lecture appeared in the Times of the 19th inst., we have not ob- 
served that he has sent the paper any correction of this gross mis- 
statement, for such it is. Prof. Thompson’s text-book, of course, 
contains no such words as are here supposed to be quoted from it, 
nor is there a passage in the book which could be distorted by any 
ingenuity into teaching such nonsense. What he does say is that 
it is bad policy to bring in from abroad what you can make at 
home, and that the natural commerce is that which moves along 
the meridians rather than along the parallels of latitudes,—that 
which exchanges the products of different climates rather than 
those of countries of the same natural capacity for production. 
No better illustration of this natural commerce could be found 
than that we are now trying to open up with South America. 


THE annual address of the Emperor of Germany to the Reichs- 
tag has a barrack-peacefulness about it which is becoming charac- 
teristic of the public papers of the German government. Every- 
thing is lovely, so let us have more money for armaments and 
fleets, is its burden. As the Emperor admits, the whole revenue 
derived by the component States of the Empire from the distri- 
bution of the revenue from imports is to be reabsorbed into the 
imperial treasury, to be spent on soldiers, barracks, and munitions 
of war. The concessions made to the South-German States to in- 
duce them to enter united Germany are thus obliterated. Bavaria 
is not a whit better off for having insisted that she should not be 
obliged to raise all her revenue by direct taxes, but should have a 
share of the revenue from customs. And as every increase of ex- 
penditure in Germany necessitates a similar increase on the part 
of France and Russia, and nearly as much in Austria-Hungary 
and Italy, the amount of misery and fiscal oppression the young 
ruler thus announces in a few jaunty sentences can hardly be esti- 
mated. Millions of peasants will have to eat a scantier supply of 
black bread all along the line from the Bay of Biscay to the foot 
of the Ural Mountains; millions will be thrown into the virtual 
slavery which attends indebtedness to that worst of Shylocks, the 
village usurer, The fruits of human toil are to be diverted from 
meeting the wants of the common people to ministering to the 
passions and ambitions of their rulers. 

The one comfort is that there must be an end of all-this. It 
may be borne up to a certain point, as were the sufferings of the 
people underthe Ancien Régime in France. But when revolt can 
bring no more misery than submission, then revolt will come. 


THE death of its sovereign, Luis I., calls attention to a coun- 
try which figures but little in the news we get from Europe. Por- 
tugal is a country of singular prosperity and contentment, bur- 
dened with no great armament, oppressed by no enormous debt. 
Its industries have flourished ever since it got rid of the incubus 
of the Eden Commercial Treaty with Great Britain, and was left 
free to deal with its own fiscal system according to its own views 
of its interests. As Mr. Crawford, the British consul at Oporto, 
and of course a Free Trader, tells us, much of this prosperity and 
contentment is due to the existence of a Protective Tariff, which 
brings the artisan into neighborhood with the farmer, and fosters 
the growth of industrial association within the country. And he 
points out that this legislation was the work of the agricultural 
classes, who maintain it against all critics, in the belief that their 
interests are best served by having their wants supplied at home 
and not by importations from England and France, 





King Luis was one of the few members of the royal caste who 
took an intelligent interest in literature. The late King John of 
Saxony was an eminent Dantist, and has made one of the best 
German versions of the ‘ Divina Commedia.” King Oscar of 
Sweden is a poet, as is the Queen of Roumania. The Orleanist 
claimant of the French throne is an able historian. Queen Victo- 
ria writes “ books which are not books.” King Luis translated 
from Shakespeare into Portugese and wrote poetry of some merit. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw York. 
HE bears in the stock market have probably completed their 

campaign against the Trust stocks, and have left them in a 
much used up condition. Their attacks on the railway share list 
did not result so well. Holders have held on to their stocks with 
considerable tenacity, in the conviction that as soon as the bank 
reserves were a little filled up, and bank managers no longer wrin- 
kled their brows when a borrower appeared, the market would go 
up with considerable vim. A large short interest has been created. 
But the most conspicuous result of the condition of deadlock 
between bulls and bears has been extreme dullness in the market. 

As money rules so steadily at from 8 to 10 per cent. now, and 
the consensus of opinion is that it will rule at not less than 6 per 
cent. the remainder of the year, a number of people are beginning 
to argue that there has been some mistake made by the financial 
world in respect to ruling rates of interest. For three or four 
years past it has been assumed as a certainty that money on sure 
security could not command more than 4 to 43 per cent. interest. 
On this idea great issues of bonds which were supposed to be sure, 
have been made recently at 4 per cent. Some 4 per cents com- 
mand more than par, as the West Shore guaranteed 4’s., consid- 
ered next to Governments for security; but if any mistake has 
been made as to what rates money can be lent for, on good secu- 
rity, the prices of 4 per cent. bonds will come down with a run. 
If absolute security can be got at 5 per cent., 4 per cent. bonds 
should not sell above 80. The same would apply to dividend pay- 
ing stocks, whose prices are necessarily regulated on the standard 
of the current worth of money. Present prices ofa large class of 
shares would have to come down considerably, and the stock mar- 
ket ought to be a sale from this moment. Some operators on the 
bear side maintain that it is. 

They will have reason to modify their opinions later, when 
the London market gets easier. We should be drawing money 
from the other side in payment of our exports at this season, and 
thereby replenishing those bank vaults which have been drained 
down by the interior demands to move the crops from first hands. 
This is the usual normal flow of the money current. This year 
the London market has been heavily drawn upon to maintain the 
South American speculations, and money has ruled at such rates 
there, and the demand on the Bank of England for gold has been 
so urgent, that we have imported none, notwithstanding the in- 
crease in our exports of products over last year, and the improye- 
ment in their ratio when compared with imports. 

Taking this with the increased demands here because of the 
expansion of business, and there is nothing surprising in a finan- 
cial condition which makes call loans at this time rule at 8 to 10 
per cent. while time money commands 6. It could do this and yet 
have the regular annual rate of money on first-class security rule 
at 4 to 43 per cent.; because in former times, when good 6 per 
cent. bonds were sold at par, a tight money market did not mean 
call rates from 7 to 10 per cent. per annum. It meant 6 per cent. 
plus } to 4 per cent. per day commission. It required high inter- 
est rates and dividends, on securities, to pay the risk of being an- 
nually caught by such exactions as that. But now that money is 
on the 4 to 43 per cent. basis, it is reasonable that there should be 
an uncomfortable feeling among borrowers when rates are up as 
high as they are now. Let it be considered how a man is placed 
who has bought at par a 5 per cent. dividend paying stock, and is 
borrowing on it of his broker in the regular way. The stock does 
not carry itself, because money cannot be borrowed as low as 5 
per cent. on it. Hence there is a general disposition at this time 
to go slow on the bull side. 

The really bearish element in the situation, however, is the 
extremely low price of our grain. At present prices, corn and oats 
are selling cheaper than they have sold before in a generation. 
We have seen a brief calculation, showing—as has so often been 
done in past years—that in many sections of the West it is now 
cheaper to burn corn than coal. It seems almost sinful to burn 
food products, but the farmer can actually save money by using 
the corn he raises on his land in his kitchen stove, instead of buy- 
ing coal for it, as the price he could sell a ton of corn at is consid- 
erably less than the price he would have to pay for a ton of coal. 
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ing of the coal the other. But it is evident there is not a great 
deal of this, that is, not many sections where corn is so low as com- 
pared with coal; otherwise the railroads would not be suffering 
from a “ car famine,” as they seem to be. 

The Atchison scheme of refunding grows in favor with the 
holders of junior securities ; but the first mortgage bondholders are 
not of that way of thinking. They do not appear to be hankering 
to exchange their bonds for a new “ general 4,” taking in every- 
thing and everybody. It is the conflicting interests of different 
classes of bondholders which will give trouble to the Atchison 
managers before they can carry their scheme through. The same 
difficulty appears in the Missouri, Kansas & Texas reorganization 
scheme. Until the holders of bonds on the northern division of 
that road join with those of the southern division, both uniting 
on the same plan, there can be no reorganization in that case. The 
scheme just published may or may not go through; but as the se- 
curities rose several points on its becoming known, it appears to 
be well received. 

Union Pacific stock had a sharp rise. A combination with the 
Northwest Company has been made which is considered highly 
important. Among the new things just brought out the St. Louis 
Consolidated Gas Companies may be noted. The stock and 
bonds have been listed on the exchange this week. All the gas 
companies of St. Louis have been united in one corporation. 


A VOICE FROM THE SILENCE. 


nner is the rule in Pennsylvania, this year, throughout all 

parties, cliques and factions. There have been no meetings, 
and no speeches. The candidates for the only State office to be 
filled have gone quietly about, hand shaking, and shoulder slap- 
ping, and the campaign is expected to evolveitself by these gentle 
and familiar means of stimulation. 

Mr. Henry C. Lea, however, breaks in upon the stillness. He 
has addressed a letter to one of the daily journals, in which he 
urges that voters who have courage—how many are there ?—and 
who believe as he does, “ that Republicanism represents the higher 
and nobler interests of the community,” will serve the cause best, 
this year, by not voting for the Republican candidate for State 
Treasurer. Mr. Lea’s logicisthis: the President has involved his 
Administration in alliances with bad political leaders ; to vote in 
Pennsylvania for the candidate who represents this procedure 
would be but to encourage it, and make Republican disaster com- 
plete and irretrievable. Let us quote part of the letter and show 
how he puts the case: 

“Unfortunately the President seems to have misunderstood wholly the 
lesson taught by the last election. He has abused the appointing power to 
place the party in New York under the domination of Tom Plattism, in 
Pennsylvania under Quayism, in Virginia under Mahoneism. He has de- 
graded it and himself in obedience to a shortsighted opportunism which 
seeks to utilize the baser element of the party at the expense of the princi- 
ples to which it and he alike are pledged. Unless his course can be arrested 
it needs no prophet to foretell that by the end of his administration he will 
have sunk the party so low in the estimation of its honest members that 
even the phenomenal capacity for blundering of the Democracy, will, in all 
If it would teach him wisdom, the most 








human probability, not save it. 
wholesome thing for the party this year would be defeat in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. 

“ Fortunately for us in Pennsylvania there are at present no issues at 
stake to tighten the reins of party discipline. Through Mr. Harrison’s ac- 
tion the only issue before us is submission or resistance to Quayism.”’ 

Such a statement of the situation truly breaks on the startled 
Perhaps other men have thought the same thing, but they 
Mr. Lea is the first, as he may be the only, can- 


air. 
have not said it. 
did speaker. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Lea’s premises are correct. The President 
has accepted as the party heads in the three States named Mr. 
Platt, Mr. Quay, and Mr. Mahone. There can be no doubt about 
this. In New York Mr. Miller, the leader whom Mr. Platt op- 
poses, has been left in absolute obscurity. However much Gen- 
eral Harrison appreciated a year ago his bold and persevering can- 
vass for the Governorship,—the like of which, we fear, will not 
soon be seen again in that State,—he has put into the hands of Mr. 
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Platt the political power which comes from the Administration’s 
favor in the distribution of the Spoils. Mr. Miller chooses not to 
signify that he has been neglected, but his friends and all observers 
have clearly perceived the truth. In Pennsylvania, Mr. Quay’s 
prominence has dwarfed all else in the Republican field. Even 
Mr. Cameron has become but his political attendant. With one 
hand upon the organization of the State, and the other in grasp 
with the Administration, he has had a position since March which 
hardly any other man, leader or “ boss,” ever before held in Penn- 
sylvania. When General Harrison accepted Mr. Wanamaker as 
Mr. Quay’s representative in the Cabinet, and gave over the vast 
circle of places in the Post-Office department to the use and ser- 
vice of the Spoils managers, he completed a work for this State 
which was all that Mr. Lea has described. And we need not, of 
course, dwell on the Virginia case. General Mahone there plays 
for high stakes, as he enjoys doing, and he has the Administration 
to aid him as his banker. If he should win he will come forward 
to direct the Republican party, and he will be greeted and joined 
by the two chiefs of Pennsylvania and New York. With like 
methods, like interests, and like disregards, the Triumvirate may 
form itself as naturally and as easily as three rills may mingle 
their waters in a common stream. 

If, then, Mr. Lea’s premises are correct, how is his logic to be 
refuted ? Let us quote another paragraph of his letter: 

“In so conservative a community as ours the 80,000 majority of last year 
cannot be wholly wiped out. Mr. Boyer, I believe, is, like his opponent, an 
unexceptionable candidate personally, and his election is assured. But, as he 
cannot be defeated, a marked cutting down of the majority would signify 
that an important element of the party is not prepared to wear the yoke of 
Mr. Quay, and that if its ascendency is to be maintained, the conscience of 
the party must be consulted.” 

Mr. Boyer could not,—and he would not,—say that he did not 
represent the Quay control. He was put forward by it. He 
stands for it. How can he escape, then, the deduction which Mr. 
Lea has drawn? What answer will he make to the argument 
that a great majority in Pennsylvania now would be an endorse- 
ment of Quayism, exactly as the election of Mahone in Virginia 
would be the triumph of Mahoneism? Mr. Quay himself would 
not take the negative of the proposition. 


JOHN FREDERICK HARTRANFT. 
T his home at Norristown, on the 17th instant, died one of the 
two most distinguished soldiers whom Pennsylvania contrib- 
uted to the war for the Union. Both were born in the one county, 
Montgomery, within a few miles of each other, and they were of 
one generation, Hancock five years the older. Both died before 
reaching advanced age: Hancock at 62, Hartranft at 59. 

General Hartranft was thirty-one years old when President 
Lincoln’s first call for a citizen army aroused the loyal people. He 
was one of those who responded instantly, and he served well to 
the end of the war, and after. He was a volunteer aid at Bull 
Run, he led his regiment first, then his brigade, finally his divis- 
ion, in battles in North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi. Three engagements especially marked his cour- 
age and his ability: Antietam where his regiment stormed the 
bridge over the creek after two other attempts had failed ; Knox- 
ville, where he directed the engineering by which the city was suc- 
cessfully defended; and Fort Steadman, where he seized the 
golden moment of opportunity and turned disaster into victory. 
All these were acts beyond the ordinary: all marked him as a 
soldier of high qualities. Swift of action, yet safe in methods, 
judging quickly but not proceeding unwisely, he was a com- 
mander who might be sent to storm a position, lead a march, or 
defend a city. His qualities served for all forms of a soldier’s duty, 
and not merely for a single occasion. He had steadiness, firmness, 
and fortitude, as well as promptitude, energy, and courage. And 
with all he was modest and unassuming, almost shy, indeed ; sim- 
ple in his tastes, plain in his way of life—a citizen who had been 
summoned for a time to the field of arms, and who went cheerfully 
back to a citizen’s station the day his sword was no longer 
needed. ‘ 

Undoubtedly his services in the war constitute General iart- 
ranft’s greatest record. It was entirely a success. It needed no 
explanation or qualification. Yet he served the State of Pennsyl- 

vania as Auditor-General nearly seven years, and as Governor for 
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six years; he was Postmaster of Philadelphia for a year and Col- 
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lector of the Port for five. From 1861, when Sumter was fired on, 
until 1885, when Mr. Arthur made way for Mr. Cleveland, he was 
continually in the military or the civil service, either of the Nation 
or of the State. 

In his six years of the governorship General Hartranft experi- 
enced the pressure of the malign political influences which have so 
long laid their hand on the politics of the State. He found them, 
as he said earnestly to the writer of this article, a hard taskmaster. 
His own instincts and convictions were just. No partisanship ever 
would have deflected him from astraight and honest course: much 
less would he have used a public trust for personal or factional ad- 
vantage. But he found the chief offices of the Commonwealth dis- 
pensed and used under a system not easily to be thwarted, and 
whose overthrow would have demanded a revolution. Its exac- 
tions offended his sense of propriety and aroused his resistance ; if 
he was not driven to revolt it was because his nature was patient 
and his disposition cautious, and because the demands upon him 
were relaxed at critical points. His appointment in 1875 of the 
non-partisan municipal commission, whose deliberations and con- 
clusions led to the present reformed charter of Philadelphia, and 
to the measurable remedying of the abuses which ran riot fifteen 
years ago, was a measure in which he took a lively and genuine 
interest. He sincerely desired municipal reform, and he enter- 
tained the hope that through it the opening might be made for 
rooting out evils that afflicted the Commonwealth itself. He had 
formed the purpose in 1877 to lead in this work: had he done so, 
results that were reached later, and others that have not been 
reached at all, might have been associated with his name and his 
term of service in the governorship. That he failed at this point 
was due to influences and circumstances which make up a long 
chapter in the history of Pennsylvania, and which yet remain to 
be adequately dealt with. 

In his civil career it was indeed true that his most brilliant 
service was of a military character: the restoration of order at 
Pittsburg and other points in the “ railroad riots ” of August, 1877. 
The promptitude of his measures, his movement to the very front 
of danger himself, and the firm held which he laid upon every 
part of the disordered social apparatus, marked him once more as 
a man who was strong in great emergencies. It may easily be 
that if other evils of the body politic had been as openly shown, and 
their treatment as clearly indicated, his method with them would 
have been as decisive and soldier-like. 

General Hartranft was entirely a Pennsylvanian. His ances- 
tor, Tobias, came in 1734 with the little band of Schwenkfelders, 
plain people of peace who gladly transported themselves to the 
rule of Penn’s colony. And while this son of the Schwenkfelder 
was so marked as a leader in arms, it would be a mistake not to 
understand him as, like Grant, a thorough man of peace. His in- 
stincts were all to preserve the benign order which comes through 
obedience to law. He was not a soldier by profession. If he took 
up the sword it was simply that order might be restored and rebel- 
lion against authority brought into subjection. Of that temper 
which craves war for the sake of its excitements or its “ glory ” he 
had no share whatever. 

As we have already said General Hartranft was one of the 
two most distinguished soldiers sent from Pennsylvania to the de- 
fense of the Union. This has been fully recognized. But more 
than that, his death has drawn out a warmth of tribute to his per- 
sonal qualities such as few men of this State have received. His 
character will bear the scrutiny of the future and will be better ap- 
SS as time goes on and the circumstances of his career 

come more exactly understood. 








REMOVALS IN THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


A* the head of the American postal system, Mr. John Wana- 

maker is the successor of a Philadelphian greater if possible 
than he,—no less a man than Benjamin Franklin. A century and 
a third or more ago, Franklin announced as one of the principles 
upon which he conducted the postal service: “It is a rule with me 
not to remove any officer that behaves well, keeps regular accounts, 
and pays duly ; and I think,” he adds, “ the rule is founded on rea- 
son and justice.’ Since Franklin’s postmaster-generalship came to 
an end through the operation of the English spoils-system, our 
people have made a progress in the arts of life that would delight 
the heart of that practical-minded philosopher could he know of 
it. Have we made equal progress in conducting his department of 
the government, or have we retrograded? Let us confine the in- 
quiry to a single branch of the postal system—the railway mail 
service. 

As is sometimes said truly, the administration of the post-office 
affects more nearly the comfort and convenience of all our people 
than does that of any other part of the National Government. 
And no sub-division of the postal service is more vitally important 
to the whole than the railway mail service. This embraces no less 





than 5,370 persons, including the clerks who sort letters upon all 
the mail trains, certain officers at the larger post-officers, and the 
superior officials to whom these subordinates are responsible. The 
duties of those in this service relate wholly to the proper distribu- 
tion of the hundreds of millions of epistles by means whereof our 
busy people keep informed of one another’s affairs. The opera- 
tions of the service extend over every railroad between Puget 
Sound and the Everglades, and every man who ever sends a pos- 
tal card has a monetary interest in its efficiency. No one can con- 
ceive of a pursuit in life with which politics can have less legiti- 
mate connection than that of a railway mail clerk. The most subtle 
casuist must fail to show any possible connection between a man’s 
view on the tariff or States rights and his skill in reading scrawled 
addresses or his knowledge of American geography. If, therefore, 
it should appear in the course of this inquiry that the retention of 
any clerk in his position as a sorter of letters depends upon his be- 
ing a Democrat or a Republican, Mr. Wanamaker will suffer by 
comparison with hisillustrious predecessor. Moreover, it should 
be noted that any unnecessary removal is a direct pecuiary loss to 
the people ; inasmuch as a new appointee’s salary runs from the 
time of his appointment, while his efficiency does not begin till he 
has had six months’ practice ; and it requires a year in most cases 
to attain proficiency. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Cleveland did wisely to endeavor 
to obtain fixity of tenure in the service by extending to it the op- 
eration of the Civil Service rules, as he did toward the close of his 
term. Owing, however, to the crippled condition of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, which then had but one member, President Har- 
rison, on Mr, Lyman’s suggestion that it would be impossible to 
put the rules at once in form, directed a postponement of the op- 
eration of Mr. Cleveland’s order until May Ist. As it turned out, 
this was most unfortunate ; for the interval was used by the new 
General Superintendent, Mr. J. Lowrie Bell, to accomplish what 
Mr. Lucius B. Swift describes without exaggeration as the loot of 
the railway mail service. 

Mr. Bell had been in office but a few days when rumors began 
to be heard indicating that his views about removals were very dif- 
ferent from Franklin’s. The superintendent of mails at Baltimore, 
Mr. Gringer, whose reputation was excellent for fidelity and effi- 
ciency, and who enjoyed to the full the confidence of the post- 
master, was displaced upon an order from Washington. Many 
other Democrats in similar positions and equally trustworthy were 
arbitrarily dismissed. Before the middle of April, when Mr. Bell 
had scarcely been one month in office, he had got rid of every 
Democratic superintendent of division in the service, and had filled 
all the vacancies with Republicans. Insome cases Mr. Bell alleged 
that he reinstated Republicans unjustly ousted, but this plea will 
not avail everywhere; and by no means all of the new appointees 
were of a creditable character. Thus, for superintendent of mails 
at Indianapolis, a place requiring exact and extended knowledge 
of many facts relating to the railways of the whole country, Mr. 
Bell chose one Patterson, a rather unsuccessful livery-man and 
ward worker. For the same position at Omaha Mr. Bell’s ap- 
pointee was one Paul Vandervoort. This man had been chief clerk 
in 1883, and then relying upon his political “ pull’ he remained 
absent from his post 265 working days out of 310; and was at last 
removed for incompetence. The Omaha Bee, a Republican paper, 
— of the second appointment of Vandervoort, in view of his 
character, as humiliating to the State. The motive influencing Mr. 
Bell in these changes was avowed by him in the following letter, in 
language which can best be characterized in the words of Senator 
Benjamin Harrison as “ frank and bold, if brutal ”’: 

Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE GEN’L Sup’T R’y MAIL SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON, April 13th, 1889. 
Mr. J. T. Loving, Richmond, Va. : 

Srr—Superintendent Vickery has referred to this office your letter of 
the 11th inst., asking the reasons for your retirement from the service, and 
in reply would state that the action was taken in consequence of no fault on your 
part, or for reasons affecting in any way your character or standing as a citizen. 

The reasons for your retirement were of a political nature. 

Very respectfully, J. L. BELL, General Superintendent. 

As the time drew near for the application of the Civil Service 
rules to Mr. Bell’s subordinates, and the opportunity for working 
in political favorites passed away, the removals greatly increased 
in frequency, and it was said by a most fair-minded and well-in- 
formed observer that nearly 1,500 places, or more than one-fourth 
of the entire force was changed before the rules got well to work. 
In point of fact even this supposed immense destruction of the 
force, far greater than if it had been marched as a brigade upon 
the field of Gettysburg, was found to be exceeded when the facts 
were fully known. It was more than a double decimation. To- 
wards the end of the six weeks of entire freedom granted Mr. Bell, 
he redoubled his efforts to make all his subordinates of one party ; 
and for lack of time to make removals regularly, neither dismis- 
sals nor appointments were sent out, but as fast as the papers 
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could be signed they were piled up in the Post-office Department, 
to be issued by hundreds after May 1. 

In June last, in order to get at the true state of affairs, and 
through the Civil Service Chronicle and the Civil Service Reformer to 
inform that part of the public which is-interested in the effort to 
prevent the use of public places as political bribes, both Mr. Lu- 
cius B. Swift and myself addressed letters to Mr. Bell. The sum 
of our inquiries was this: what changes had been made in the 
service ; whether the removals were for cause; whether new ap- 
pointees who had formerly been in the service were re-instated be- 
cause of their records; whether the appointments in general were 
made upon the recommendations of Congressmen; and finally, 
how many appointment-papers made out before the rules took 
effect were issued after the rules were in force. 

I give here Mr. Bell’s replies to Mr. Swift. It will be observed 
that he answered not a single one of the foregoing questions in 
these two letters. His reply to me, I may here state, was equally 
evasive. Mr. Bell’s first letter to Mr. Swift was as follows: 

“Tn reply to your letter of the 6th instant, I beg to state that in the re- 
arrangement of the Railway Mail Service it was deemed essential to the res- 
toration of its efficiency that as many as possible of the old and efficient 
clerks, who had been removed by the last Administration for political rea- 
sons should be reinstated, and the selections for removal were from those 
whose records were lowest, or from the force of probationers who had never 
been given permanent appointments; and in the selecting of new men to 
serve as probationers preference was given to those who it was believed 
would speedily become efficient and whose endorsements were satisfactory. It 
has been the aim of the management of the Railway Mail Service to ad- 
vance its efficiency as set forth in notice, copy of which is herewith sent 
you. If you at any time have knowledge of any who in your judgment are 
not likely to come up to our standard, I shall be obliged if you will furnish 
their names. 

“ Respecting your last inquiry, I would say that no selections or appoint- 
ments to the Railway Mail Service have been made since May 1, 1889, ex- 
cept through certification of the Civil Service Commission, nor were any ap- 
pointments made prior to May 1 other than to fill vacancies, and the meth- 
ods which were applied in making the appointments prior to May 1, and in 
the issue of the notices, both as to appointments and removals prior to May 
1, were not different from those which have always prevailed. 

Very respectfully, J. LowR1IE BELL, General Sup’t.” 

When Mr. Swift pressed for definite replies to his questions, 
Mr. Bell wrote: 

“Tn reply to yours of the 15th inst., I beg to state that my letter of the 
11th inst. was intended to cover the points of inquiry contained in yours of 
the 6th instant, and I think it specifically answers all but that as to the ex- 
act number of employés who had become separated from the railway mail 
service since March 4th, 1889. This information I did not give in the pre- 
cise form asked for, because we have had inquiry for a great deal of detailed 
matter which in the past it has been the practice to decline to furnish, and I 
do not think it well at this time to depart from a rule that has prevailed for 
years. There is no objection to giving information respecting the cause of 
removal of such as you may be interested in and whose names are given me, 
and this with the statement I have made to you of the method that has been 
enforced in the making of the changes, I think, will meet your wishes.” 

The truth could not be concealed indefinitely, however, and as 
the summer went on, it began to leak out, though at first by piece- 
meal. Through the Civil Service Record Mr. Bell stated that up to May 
1, 1889, there had been 175 changes in the New England division 
of the service, including the re-instatement of 120 old Republicans 
displaced by the Cleveland Administration, and the appointment 
of 55 new, untried Republicans upon the solicitation of members 
of Congress. Of the 175 re-instated it appeared that only 40 or at 
most 50 were put back upon their merits, as shown by the records 
of efficiency kept by the Department. The remaining 70 and also 
the 55 new men, got in because they had a “ pull.” But even on 
this showing, New England is apparently much better off than 
other parts of the country, particularly in the South and West. 
Thus in the 10th (St. Paul) division, 276 dismissals were sent in in 
one batch. The first man displaced had made the best record of 
any clerk in Dakota. One of the new appointees was found by 
the conductor of the train lying upon the floor of the car drunk, 
and surrounded by the débris of his mail. Taking the whole coun- 
try over, it is now learned, upon what I believe to be highly reli- 
able authority, that during the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration, when the railway mail service was not under civil 
service rules, there were 725 removals, 768 resignations, 340 dis- 
missals for inefficiency, and 166 for drunkenness, a total of 1,999 
changes. Under the Harrison Administration from March 20 un- 
til May 1, there were 1,524 dismissals and 210 resignations. From 
May 1 to July 1, therewere 23 dismissals, 147 resignations, besides 
530 clerks dropped from the service “after a trial,” making a 
grand total of 2,434 in a little more than three months. This re- 
cord of removals from the railway mail service exceeds that of the 
entire four years of the Cleveland Administration by 435. 

The effect of these measures is what must have been antici- 
pated,—very complete disorganization of the service, and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the people. To take asingle instance 
of many, I have seen a list of thirty-three plainly directed letters, 





each with a different address, and all mis-sent to a single small post- 
office within 17 days. 

What is the explanation of Mr. Bell’s course? He is not an 
abandoned wretch, delighting to deprive 2,500 men of bread, and 
chuckling over the worry of the people who long for the letters 
that never come. On the contrary, Mr. Bell in other circumstances 
than the present would doubtless make an efficient general super- 
intendent. But he can’t stand such pressure as that the Congress- 
men now put upon every man having the gift of places in the public 
service, such as is described thus in a Western paper : 

“Congressman Owen camped in the corridors of the post-office depart- 
ment, and put a watch upon the office of the general superintendent of the 
railway mail service. In his pockets he carried various papers intended to 
procure Democratic scalps and put into position several Republicans. He has 
remained steadily on duty, with the exception of the twenty-four hours cov- 
ering Sunday. He left Washington to-night for his home at Logansport. 
He came here to secure a number of changes in the railway mail service in 
his district, and met with extraordinary success. He secured the removal of 
thirteen Democrats and the appointment of as many Republicans to fill their 
places. This is one more appointment in this service than has been secured 
by any one man in Congress. The clerks about the office of the superintend- 
ent of the railway mail service are now referring to Mr. Owen as ‘ the Hoosier 
hustler.’ ” 

Until the importunity of members of Congress is made a crime 
the spoiling of the government service must continue. 
JNO. HEMSLEY JOHNSON. 

Baltimore. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


—_— divergence of view in the Presbyterian Church as exhibited 

in the debates over the “ higher criticism,” and secondarily 
in the question of revising the Westminster Confession, has re- 
sulted it appears in the suspension of The Presbyterian Review, 
which hitherto has been edited by a committee of six, chosen one 
from each of the six Theological Seminaries of the Church. Three, 
—Union in New York, Auburn, and Lane in Cincinnati,—are New 
School ; the other three,—Princeton, Allegheny, and Chicago,— 
are Old School. The two leading editors of the magazine were 
the representatives of Union and Princeton. First Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
and then Dr. Warfield represented Princeton, and Dr. Briggs has 
been Union’s representative from the first. It is several years 
since friction arose because of articles by Drs. Briggs, Beecher, and 
others of the progressive wing of the Church on the authorship of 
the Pentateuch and other topics of the Higher Criticism. More 
than once the editorial arrangement seemed likely to be brought 
to an end by the withdrawal of the Princeton men. It now seems 
likely that Dr. Briggs’s book, in which he undertakes to “ expose 
the errors of my younger associates in the editorship of The Presby- 
terian Review,” has been the last straw, and has made farther co- 
operation out of the question. (We give a review of the book else- 
where in the present issue.) 

* * * 


THE color-line has practically disappeared out of our largest 
colleges. In Yale, Harvard, Cornell, and the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan black men have sat for years beside white 
students, without any fatal results. And now Harvard has chosen 
a colored student to be class-orator,—perhaps to emphasise the 
sympathy of the students with the Democracy of the President. 
And Yale has decided to put a colored student on its foot-ball 
team, which is even more distinctly an assertion of equality irre- 
spective of race. The students of our own University will watch 
with lively interest the first rencontre of the Yale team with that 
of Princeton. Some years ago Princeton refused to play with 
Pennsylvania because the latter had a black student on its team. 
Will they now do the same with Yale? 

* * * 





THE autumn meeting of the American Oriental Society will 
be held in New York, in the Chapel of Columbia College, 41 East 
49th street, on Wednesday of next week, the 30th, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

* * * 


THE rate of growth of the Episcopal Church is shown in the 
report on this subject to the Triennial Convention. In 1870 the 
number of communicant members was 207,762. It now is 488,- 
167. Thus in less than twenty years the figures have crept up 
from much less than a quarter of a million to nearly half a million. 
The increase in the last three years has been 63,743. This puts 
the Church sixth in the rank of the American denominations, and 
above the Congregationalists, who this year report a membership 
of 475,608, a gain of 57,044 in three years. 

The closest comparison possible is with the Presbyterian 
Church, which stands the nearest to the Episcopal in national 
diffusion, in social proximity, and in aggregate wealth. We find 
that the Presbyterians during the last three years gained a little 
over eleven per cent., the Episcopalians a trifle less than that per- 
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centage. The aggregate gifts of three years by the Presbyterians 
amounted to $37,630,133, being $16.64 a head yearly for the mem- 
bership of 753,749, while those of the Episcopalians were $33,316,- 
514, being $22.75 a head yearly for the membership of 488,170. 
This shows that while some years ago the Episcopalians were 
growing more rapidly then the Presbyterians, the latter are now 
fairly holding their own. Also that the aggregate wealth of the 
Presbyterian Church is greater than that of the Episcopal Church, 
but that the average is not so high. Our comparison is confined 
to the Northern Presbyterian Church. If the Southern Church 
were included, the average of gifts would be lowered, but all the 
other figures would be increased considerably. 


TO AN EARNEST WORKER. 
PAUSE unseen and watch thy slender hand, 
Blue-veined and far too white, essay to trace 
With nervous pencil each majestic grace 
Of yonder Jove, dread god that dares withstand 
Corrosive Time. And yet less nobly planned 
Is this same god, though all the Phidian race 
Had lent him feature ; ’tis thy pallid face 
That holds my thought. Alas! dost art demand 
Such sacrifice as this? Go, child, away, 
And seek thy models ’neath God’s canopy ; 
Nor dust nor crumbling myths of ancient day 
Dare stand before the sun, the sky, the sea ; 
Let the winds kiss thee, with thy ringlets play, 
And health and russet cheek attend on thee. 
FELIX E, SCHELLING. 


PARIS: POLITICS, THE EXHIBITION, LETTERS, 
THE DRAMA. 
Paris, October 11. 

(WHE second balloting for the renewal of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has confirmed the results of the first poll, on September 
The Republicans have come victoriously out of the struggle, 
but their triumph is due to an exceptional circumstance and, 
as it is, a change of about three hundred thousand votes would 
have sufficed to give the victory to their adversaries. The excep- 
tional circumstance that has turned the scale is the unquestionable 
suecess of the Exhibition. Jacques Bonhomme evidently said to 
himself that if the Republic could make such a grand artistic and 
industrial display in the face of so many obstacles of all kinds it 
was still worthy of confidence. But, while voting to retain the 
present form of government he wished to give a warning to the 
Republicans to cease their quarrels, and to the Radicals especially, 
to show more practical statesmanship by abandoning all sterile dis- 
cussion over reforms for which the country is not yet prepared. 
There can be no other significance to the choice of so many mod- 
erate and new men and to the preliminary failure of such promi- 
nent Radicals as M. Floquet, M. Lockroy, and M. Clemenceau, 
who have hitherto been accustomed to win by large majorities on 
the first trial. This time they have been admitted to the Chamber 
by the back door, so to speak, and their prestige will certainly 
suffer from this fact. They will not be able to rally more than one 
hundred and twenty followers in the new Chamber, which is at 
least forty less than the number of their partisans in the old 
house. The Radicals will try, however, to show their vitality by 
securing the nomination of M. Floquet as President of the Cham- 
ber, this nomination being generally considered as an indication of 
the disposition of the new majority. It is very doubtful if they 
can bring about this desired result, for the moderate Republicans 
of all shades number about 245. Just how parties will be divided 
in the new Chamber it is difficult to say, so many fresh men enter- 
ing the assembly for the first time ; still, it appears likely that there 
will be a compact Republican majority, and this is the essential 
thing, after so much division and bickering. Opposed to the 365 
moderate and radical Republicans will be the 210 Reactionaries, 
including the 44 Boulangists, although from the tone of the discus- 
sion since the election there is a probability that the Republican 
Boulangists will quit the Royalists and Bonapartists, and each one 
vote, on most occasions, with its natural ally. They have already 
said, ‘‘ Bon soir, messieurs!’’ to each other, while their common 
leader has, to use M. Edouard Hervé’s picturesque expression, dis- 
appeared from the political horizon like the wake of a vessel that 
has gone down in mid-ocean. It seems, therefore, that this strange 
comedy, which has been played by such heterogenous actors dur- 
ing the past eighteen months, is about ended, and it remains with 
the Republican party to prevent, by its harmony and wisdom, a 
revival of the performance. 

The Exhibition is drawing to a close, and although the mo- 
ment has not yet come to sum up all the results of this incompar- 
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able display, it may be interesting to state that the success con- 
tinues to be as great as ever. A large number of Parisians who 
had left the capital in May for their country seats, are now visiting 
the Champ de Mars for the first time, while the aggregate of for- 
eigners is greater than ever. The average attendance on week- 
days is considerably over one hundred thousand, and on Sundays 
it reaches nearly three hundred and fifty thousand. And this not- 
withstanding the rainy weather that has prevailed for the past 
fortnight. The question of preserving the principal buildings has 
not yet been decided, but a project is soon to be presented to the 
Minister of Commerce whereby the rue du Caire and several of the 
artistic pavilions will be kept, in addition to the two fine-art pala- 
ces, the machine gallery, and the central dome. It is proposed to 
lay out gardens around the buildings preserved. 

The elections and the exhibition have deranged the theatrical 
and literary season. The managers have not felt it necessary to 
put themselves out for the floating population, and events have 
proved that they acted wisely for their own interests. With the 
old pieces they have made a great deal more money than they did 
during 1878. As for new books they are still rare. It appears 
that all universal exhibitions have a depressing influence on the 
publishing trade. The public is so occupied with sight-seeing that 
it has no leisure to read new books, and authors consequently keep 
their manuscripts in the table-drawer until a quieter time. So, it is 
not likely that we shall have many important literary novelties 
until after the New Year, for until that time the publishers will 
be busy preparing their flaming-covered gift-books and have no 
opportunity or inclination to issue anything serious. But the win- 
ter dramatic season promises to be as rich as ever: in the way of 
new pieces we are to have works by Sardou, Alphonse Daudet, 
Charles Edmond, Henri de Bornier, Meilhac, and perhaps Alexan- 
der Dumas, to say nothing about lesser known authors. Coquelin 
will probably return to the Comédie-Frangaise, after all, not as a 
sociétaire but as an extraordinary pensionnaire; that is to say, he 
will be paid an exceptionally good salary, which will be equal to 
what the sociétaires receive. He will only act in Paris about six 
months in the year, and will spend the rest of his time in making 
foreign tours, like Sarah Bernhardt. This arrangement is not to 
the taste of some of the members of the Francaise company, and 
there is considerable ill-feeling over the engagement concluded by 
M. Jules Claretie, the administrator. The public, on the contrary, 
is very well satisfied, as it has a special liking for this accomplished 
comedian. 

The fine electrical display at the Exhibition has renewed the 
discussion about telephonic communication between Paris and Lon- 
don. The distance does not seem to be the great difficulty ; be- 
tween Paris and Calais it is 197} miles, from Calais to Dover 213 
miles, and from Dover to London 73} miles, or a total distance of 
293 miles, which is not great for telephonic purposes. Where the 
difficulty arises is, first of all, in the subterranean canalization in 
the two great capitals, and next in the sub-marine cable across the 
Channel. Competent judges affirm that the cable difficulty has 
been exaggerated, and that with the ordinary conductors telephonic 
communication is possible between Paris and London. The ques- 
tion has not yet been settled, but engineers are at work studying it ; 
so, in all probability we shall soon be able to communicate by word 
of mouth with our neighbors on the other side of the Channel. 

Jules Dupré, who has just died at the age of seventy-seven, 
was one of the most illustrious artists of what is called the 1830 
school. His greatest title to fame is not only the grand works that 
he painted himself, but the care he took in bringing forward Theo- 
dore Rousseau. At the time when Dupré was celebrated, Rous- 
seau, poor and refused at all the exhibitions, found in him not only 
a sincere admirer, but a devoted friend, who went about with his 
pictures, praising them and finally getting them received at the 
Salon. Later on, he made Rousseau quit his garret, and hired for 
him a studio near his own. There the two artists worked side by 
side, and produced more than one canvas that has since become 


celebrated. Such examples of unselfish devotion are rare among 
artists. Jules Dupré has several paintings in the French section at 


the Exhibition, and they are all of superior merit. 

C. W. 

REVIEWS. 

WHITHER? A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. By 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Davenport Professor of He- 
brew and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 

} oe book has grown out of the discussion in the Presbyterian 

Church over the proposal to revise the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. It is safe tosay, however, that while that discus- 
sion furnishes the occasion of its appearance and gives it its form, 
its author would have written something like it if that proposal 
never had been made. For many years past he has been engaged 
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in the study of the Westminster theology in the light cast upon it 
by the writings of the members of that famous Assembly, and of 
those of their contemporaries who were of the same school. For this 
purpose he has collected in the Union Seminary Library a body 
of Puritan and old Presbyterian divinity, which probably is not 
paralleled in this country, and whose purchase has been enabled 
by one of Dr. Briggs’s personal friends, to whom this book is dedi- 
cated. From the preface we learn that twenty years ago, when 
he was studying in Berlin, he was led to undertake a special in- 
vestigation in the field of doctrinal history, which satisfied him 
that the recognized theological authorities of the Presbyterian 
Church did not fairly represent the Westminster standards, which 
stood much closer to the teachings of the Reformers than do the 
Hodges and their successor at Princeton, Dr. Warfield. Further 
investigation satisfied him thatakind of Protestant scholasticism, 
best exemplified in the writings of Francis Turretin (1623-1687), 
had crept into the theological chairs of the Church, and had 
claimed to speak with an authority which did not belong to it. 
The result Dr. Briggs calls “ Orthodoxism,” in contrast to genuine 
Orthodoxy, which he asserts to be always progressive and always 
reverent towards new truth. 

Dr. Briggs opposes a revision of the Westminster Confession 
at this time, chiefly on the ground that that and the Longer Cate- 
chism have not been sufficiently studied to enable an intelligent 
and satisfactory revision. The Presbyterian Church is not well 
enough acquainted with its own theology, and of this he lays the 
blame on “ Orthodoxism,” which has dealt chiefly with the shortest, 
crudest, and most inexplicit of the Westminster documents, the 
“Shorter Catechism.” That work was prepared in five weeks, 
after the Scottish Commissioners had gone home, and never was 
expected to hold the place of honor and doctrinal authority which 
has been assigned to it in practice. He points out that it was es- 
pecially to draft the other two Westminster documents—the Form 
of Government, and the Directory for Worship—that the Assem- 
bly was convoked, that these occupied more time than the three 
doctrinal standards in the deliberations of the Assembly, and yet 
that both have been set aside without any scruple in the Ameri- 
can Church, and that by men who had nothing like the learning 
or ability of their authors, and who gave not a tithe of the time to 
the preparation of substitutes. He also brings out the fact that 
not until after the Revolution of 1688 was any one required to 
subscribe to the Standards as a condition of ordination; and in 
America not until 1729. 

Dr. Briggs divides the Westminster Confession into three 
groups. each of eleven Chapters. The first eleven are those which 
deal with the purely doctrinal side of the system. Here he finds 
the fault of “ Orthodoxism ”’ to have been overstatement,—going 
beyond the Confession. The second eleven deal with the practical 
side ef religion, and here, he avers, ‘ Orthodoxism ” has come 
short of the teachings of the Confession, both formally in making 
very little of these chapters in its treatises on doctrinal theology, 
and materially in not bringing the principles of Westminster teach- 
ing home to the minds of the people. The third group deal with 
the Church, its relation to the State, its sacraments, its organs of 
government, and with “the last things.’”’ Here he charges on 
*‘Orthodoxism ”’ that it actually contradicts the teachings of the 
Westminster standards as regards the first nine of these Chapters, 
while it exemplifies all its faults of method in dealing with the two 
last. 

We cannot follow Dr. Briggs into the details of his discussion, 
nor is it necessary to do so, as those who care for these will get 
the book for themselves. And while his arguments seem to have 
much force on several points of the indictment, it is only fair to 
await Dr. Warfield’s reply before pronouncing a final judgment. 
But there is no doubt that Dr. Briggs has made a very valuable 
contribution to the doctrinal discussions of our day, and that his 
book will be useful in an eminent degree. The rapidity with 
which the first edition was exhausted shows the interest it has ex- 
cited. 

The literary quality of the book is very much superior to 
anything else we have seen of its author’s. It is written, as the 
Germans say, aus einem guss. It also puts the orthodoxy of its 
author in a stronger light than we had expected. And in its atti- 
tude towards other denominations it occupies an irenic position, 
which is quite in line with the general tendency of American 
Christendom. 

The chief defect we observe is that it does not lay sufficient 
stress on the way in which the Methodistic revolution in all the 
Churches of Britain and America has modified the theological per- 
spective for both good and evil, and especially has altered the 
practical theology in such matters as conversion, church member- 
ship, religious training, and methods of worship. We think he 
lays on “ Orthodoxism ” the blame of much for which his own 
friends of the New School wing of the Church were still more re- 
sponsible than were the more conservative Old School. The only 





slip we notice as regards accuracy is that our gossiping ola friend 
Robert Baillie is everywhere called Baylie. 





Two CoRONETS. 
Mifflin & Co. 
Miss Tincker was born in Maine, and spent thc earlier part of 

her life in New England ; and it makes an interesting feature of 
her present novel that she has here interwoven ber youthful ex- 
periences and associations with her story of Italian life. Several 
of the characters are Americans; and, in defiance of all dramatic 
unities, the scene constantly shifts from Italy to Maine, while the 
time covers the long period embraced between 1830 and 1874. It 
is not at first an easy matter to trace the connection between the 
two widely differing plots, and naturally the reader’s interest is 
diffused and weakened. Its author, like certain others of our de- 
nationalized American authors, does not find her greatest strength 
when she touches her native soil. She has more felicity of touch 
in depicting Italians than her compatriots. Her Americans are 
pleasing, but not exactly typical. Some scenes are, no doubt, 
drawn from life, but their meagre realism makes a jumble when 
taken in connection with the delicate idealism of the whole effect. 
She remembers Maine, but she loves Italy best; and whether she 
is absolutely truthful or not, she has a knack of putting Italians 
before us who seem very life-like. To be born an Italian necessi- 
tates, apparently, a great deal of drama. Her personages are by 
turns magnificent and petty, naive, subtle, lofty, magnanimous, 
mean, sly, sensual, revengeful, charming, capricious, and, above 
all, endowed with a jealousy cruel as the grave. 

“Two Coronets ” indicates the titles and estates of the hero- 
ine, Beatrice, born the rightful heiress of the Giorgini and Alinori, 
but who becomes the victim of a conspiracy by which her father 
is killed outright, and her mother so cruelly calumniated that she 
dies of grief, while Beatrice herself is left to grow up nameless 
and penniless, a dependent in the very houses that rightfully be- 
long to her. The real story is of Beatrice and her life-long effort 
to regain her name and property. The child learns at a very 
early age how to hide her real feelings and motives ; to hear insults 
and wait for her revenge ; to accept poverty and dependence with 
a smile as of gratitude. The novelist, as we have seen, has taken 
time into her service. The story extends over forty-four years, 
and we see the gradual working of the influences which surround 
this beautiful young girl, shut off from all the privileges of her 
youth and loveliness ; we understand her hidden springs of action, 
and when the time comes for the culmination of her life-long pur- 
pose, we are prepared for something violent, even tragic. 

One fixed idea, long brooded over by Beatrice, becomes her 
fate: she suspects that her father was murdered, and gradually 
grows to believe that her kinsman, Don Leonardo, was at least 
the instigator of the crime. She brings Leonardo, who is a 
worn out roué, under her yoke, marries him, then finally frightens 
the secret out of the debilitated old man. The effect of Beatrice’s 
well-planned revenge is strong, but rather coarse. When we see 
her at this crisis of her life, she is a woman of forty, intensely con- 
scious of her beauty, which has brought her no real love; endowed 
with strong passions, hitherto always cramped and repressed ; all 
her intellect and energy concentrated on the undoing of shameful 
injustice. Yet in spite of the logic of the case, the reader finds 
her at the end, too relentless, too brutal. The senile, miserable 
wretch who has the name of her husband deserves no better fate 
than he meets, yet his veryabjectness movesa sort of pity. Beat- 
rice’s later success and happiness leave us cold. 

In contrast with Beatrice is Atalanta, the American girl, who 
comes to Italy and finds her fate involved in that of the Alinori 
and Giorgini. Atalanta is a charming creature, and her caressed 
and guarded girlhood, surrounded by tenderness, worship, and 
exclusion, showing as it does all that Beatrice ought to have had, 
but lost, must be accepted as a sort of vindication of the elder wo- 
man who has had to fight for her own and contest every inch of 
her way. 

The book is less artisticand complete than most of Miss Tinc- 
ker’s, but it is, nevertheless, full of charm, touched everywhere 
by the felicities of a style which is the author’s own, and as poetic 
and delicate as it is individual. The chapter entitled ‘ One 
Night” is in itself a prose poem. 


By Mary Agnes Tincker. Boston: Houghton, 


A GENERAL HIsToRY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH ScHooLs. By 
P. N. V. Myers, A. M. Pp. x and 759. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
There is no department in which the improvement in text- 

books has been greater during the last quarter of a century 

than in that of history. During the war our college classes toiled 
through such a dry, unillustrated book as George Weber’s, with- 
out the help of historical maps of any kind to make the text intel- 
ligible. Still farther back were compilations like Tytler’s, which 
had not even Weber’s merit of accuracy. Mr. Freeman’s “ Out- 
lines,” which is still unsurpassed in several respects, advanced the 
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writing of such books to a higher level, and put an end to the 
business of boiling down longer books into mere compendiums 
without life and spirit of their own. Other writers have gone be- 
yond him in liveliness, in making history more comprehensive 
than merely of the Aryan nations, in the use of latest sources of 
information, and in the use of pictorial illustrations. 

Mr. Myers has already taken a high rank in this field by his two 
volumes: Ancient History,” and ‘“‘Medizval and Modern History.” 
The present is the condensation of the two into a single volume, 
with some improvements as regards both the perspective of the 
subject, and the use of the latest sources. His work is illustrated 
by twenty colored maps, taken chiefly (by permission) from Mr. 
Freeman’s “ Historical Geography of Europe,” while for authentic 
illustrations he has drawn on Oscar Jaeger’s “‘ Weltgeschichte.” 
A few are the reproduction of merely imaginative studies by Al- 
phonse de Neuville, and had better been omitted, as destroy- 
ing the unity of impression. 

We are pleased with the general accuracy and distinctness of 
the narrative, while noticing a fewslips. Thus, it is not correct to 
speak of the story of Constantine’s conversion by the vision of the 
Cross in the sky as a legend, since it is told in full detail on Con- 
stantine’s own authority by his personal friend Eusebius. There 
are few facts in history which come to us more directly from the 
actual actors in the drama. The account of Roman advances on 
Greek architecture should be made to include the use of the pillar 
to sustain the arch, first noticeable in Diocletian’s palace at Spa- 
latro. The peculiar siructure of the Celtic Church,—to whose mis- 
sionary energy justice is done,—is not brought out, and is rather 
obscured by calling their religious houses “ monasteries” after 
the fashion of later times. The account of the ‘‘ Eddas” on page 
411, is not according to the latest authorities. See Vigfusson’s ‘‘Cor- 
pus Poeticum Boreale.’”’ The reasons for the general outpouring of 
Norsemen in the ninth century are not stated. The part played 
by the ‘“ False Decretals ” in establishing the power of the Pope 
as universal bishop should have been noticed. Henry VIII. gets 
even harder measure than he deserves, although Mr. Froude’s 
foolish eulogy has notdone his memory any service. His first 
motion for a divorce from his wife preceded his acquaintance with 
Anne Boleyn, and grew out of genuine religious scruples. And he 
certainly had better reasons for breaking up the monasteries than 
are stated. Atthis point Mr. Green is followed too closely, and 
there is uo part of bis histary so weak as that which bears on the 
Reformation. Mr. Brewer is the true authority for Henry’s reign. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. By Joseph Ed- 

kins, D. D. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 

Hebrew at one time did not differ from the Semitic dialects 
by which it was surrounded. The secret of its peculiarities lies in 
the changes it underwent when the Hebrew nomad tribes con- 
quered the agricultural nations of Palestine. It was fundamen- 
tally monosyllabic, and its triliteralism is descended from a bilit- 
eral basis. The sounds easiest to make are the labials, and the 
roots in Hebrew which contain labials are the most primitive. 
Using the word consonant in its strict sense there are about 1,200 
bi-consonantal words in the Hebrew language. These, with the 
monosyllabic triliterals are the true roots of Hebrew. Using only 
these words for an estimate of the civilization, we see that the bi- 
literal period was that of a people who fed on bullocks and sheep, 
cultivated beans and corn, had weights and measures, and “ judg- 
es.” The triliteralism of Hebrew is a theory which dates from the 
tenth century, and is a product of the fondness of the rabbis of 
the middle ages for logical categories. The peculiarities of the 
syntax, i. e. the placing of the verb and adjective after the noun, 
are due to Egyptian and Akkadian influence. 

We have not succeeded nor even attempted to do more than 
outline the contents and method of this work. In one important 
particular Dr. Edkins is fighting an enemy whose position he has 
entirely mistaken. The universality of triconsonantalism is not a 
fiction of medieval scholars, as its presence in the other Semitic 
languages attests. Triconsonantalism had its origin early in the 
history of the development of Semitic speech. It is the resul 
of an attempt, such as is witnessed iu all languages, to produce 
uniformity. We would have much more confidence in Dr. Ed- 
kins’s conclusions with regard to the antiquity of forms in Hebrew 
if he had used more than one other language for comparison. We 
regret that this little book, which is not without suggestiveness, 
should have been weighted with statements which can hardly 
meet with acceptance among scholars. It is to be hoped that 
Hebrew stems will be examined carefully, and without any con- 
clusion being reached in advance, to determine whether the roots 
of the language can be made out, and whether the application of 
the physiological theory of the development of sounds will assist 
in determining the course of the development of the Hebrew 
language and Hebrew civilization. If Dr. Edkins’s book will in- 
duce some scholar better equipped than himself to make the in- 





vestigation, his work will in the end become an important con- 
tribution to Semitic Philology. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. Being a Classified Col- 
lection of the Chief Contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
1731 to 1868. Edited by George Laurence Gomme, F. 8S, A. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The last volume of this series, which has been a delight to all 
lovers of books, is devoted to a collection of notes on special 
books, and statements concerning almanacs, the origin of the news- 
paper press, the origin and antiquity of cards, and similar topics 
of interest to the student of literature and the antiquarian. It is 
impossible to describe the contents. The book has a strong liter- 
ary interest outside of its historical usefulness. On one page we 
meet an account of an auction sale in 1819, at which the first im- 
print of the Decameron brought £918. Later on there is an an- 
ecdote of George III. In his time it was the fashion for ladies to 
wear buge head-dresses of colored feathers. On one occasion 
when the king was opening Parliament a large number of ladies 
were present to witness the ceremony. The Royal speech began 
then, as now: ‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen,” but the king, not be- 
ing quite in his senses, and impressed by the appearance of the 
company, commenced : ‘“‘My Lords and Peacocks,” and then calmly 
adverted to the state of public affairs. 

Poems of much greater merit than are found in the books 
— come down to us frequently adorn the pages of this 
work, 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


W E have now a new volume of description of French court 

life. ‘Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries,” by 
Madame Carette,(D. Appleton & Co.),is a gossipy account of 
some phases of the rule of Napoleon III., not without value. 
Madame Carette was a lady of honor to the Empress Eugenie, 
and enjoyed particular advantages for observing the home life, if 
it is reasonable to call it so, of the Emperor, Empress, and Prince 
Imperial. These scenes are described with no little spirit, and 
glimpses are also given of the politics of the period, a summar- 
ized account of the disastrous Mexican experiment being particu- 
larly well done. The tone is of course highly eulogistic through- 
out, but the book is, in a way, authoritative. It certainly treats 
of one of the very strangest chapters of modern history. 





Dr. Daniel G. Brinton has brought out in pamphlet form, (E. 
S. Werner, 28 W. 23d street, New York), an address delivered be- 
fore the Nineteenth Century Club of New York, on the Aims and 
Traits of a World-Language. Dr. Brinton thinks it both impossi- 
ble and undesirable that we should ever have a universal lan- 
guage, but believes that a simplified international speech is both 
feasible and desirable. 





Mrs. Mary H. Wills, of Norristown, Pa., known to many 
readers by her contributions to the Herald of that town, has col- 
lected in a handsome volume her letters written to that journal, 
last winter, from the Pacific Coast, and has given them the title, 
‘* A Winter in California.”’ Her observation is keen, and her de- 
scriptive powers good; she presents many new and suggestive 
ideas concerning the conditions of life in the Golden State. The 
climate, the peculiar crops, the fruits and flowers, the great—and 
now subsided—boom in real estate, the tourists and health seekers, 
the old “‘ missions ” and their priests, the Indians and Mrs. Hunt’s 
“Ramona,” the Chinese of San Francisco, the Yosemite, and Mor- 
monism, are among the themes treated. (Norristown, Pa.: Mor- 
gan R. Wills.) 





The complicated and repeatedly amended, but not always im- 
proved, revenue system of Pennsylvania is a subject very suitable 
indeed for a competent author to arrange in a good digest. This 
has been done by Mr. Rufus E. Shapley, of the Philadelphia bar, 
in a volume which Messrs. T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., (535 Chest- 
nut street, City), have just issued. Mr. Shapley takes the “ new 
act’ of 1889 as the main theme, and adds to it those parts of old 
revenue laws which it left in foree. Concurrently he explains the 
text with numerous foot-notes, citing decisions by the courts, etc., 
and he adds two chapters, practical instructions to corporations, 
and the same to individual tax-payers. There are besides a table 
of cases and an excellent index. This isa timely and useful com- 
pendium. 





“How They Kept the Faith, a Tale of the Huguenots of 
Lanquedoc,” (By Grace Raymond. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.), is a new essay upon an old but always interesting 
theme. The scene is laid in the Cevennes during the reign of 
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Louis XIV., and the events cover the gradual persecution of the 
Huguenots and the final extinction of their rights by the Edict of 
Nantes. The object of this story isto set forth the lofty faith and 
steadfast ssieaiaina of the French Protestants in a period not only 
of difficulty and danger, but where there was scarcely a ray of 
hope in the horizon and every portent was of worse storms and 
disasters. The characters are fresh and life-like, and while there 
is no great power displayed in their drawing, the tone of the 
work shows truth and fidelity. 





ART. 
LATER NOTES ON THE EXHIBITION. 


HILE it is true of the exhibition at Memorial Hall that 
most of the contributions are produced by industrial un- 
dertakings which received their first impetus from the Centenni- 
al Exhibition of 1876, a noticeable exception to this remark will 
be found in the potter’s-wheel which has been set up in the Hall, 
and is now turning out pretty pots and vases. Exemplyfying one 
of the most ancient of the arts, the device to-day is practically 
what it was thousands of years ago, in the dawn of civilization. 
In the same corner a pottery molder has established his table for 
molding plates, saucers, cups and similar dishes, thus showing the 
two most important of the fictile processes together, so that they 
can be compared with facility and with understanding. ; 

The Loan Collection, completed within the past few days, is 
also to be excepted from the general statement above made, as the 
contributions are, many of them, even older than the potter’s- 
wheel,—productions of the rude ages when the highest accom- 
plishment in ceramics was to fashion a lump of clay on a stone be- 
side the brook into some platter-like form, and to bake it in em- 
bers of an open fire. From these crude beginnings, the Loan Col- 
lection shows, by rare examples, the development of the art 
through the successive eras of human progress, down to the most 
exquisite examples of Sevres porcelain from the hands of the fa- 
mous artists of the last century; a race-record in clay, wonderfully 
impressive and interesting. : 

Other arts now represented in the Loan Collection are ancient 
carving in wood and ivory, cloisonué enamels, both ancient and 
modern, mosaics, jewelry and metal work, glass making and en- 
graving, and the skilled products of many lands, Egypt and 
Assyria, Japan and China, India and Italy, Rome and Venice 
yielding many curious and beautiful objects. 

It remains true, however, that the main body of the exhibits 
are modern American work, and true, also, that little or nothing 
of it all could have been made in this country previous to 1876. 
We did undertake to do some little decorative work in pottery 
before that epoch, but nothing that would compare with these 
exhibits, and the establishments that find it worth while to enter 
a competition of this kind are nearly all young, very few of them 
being more than ten or twelve years old. 

As to the beautiful display of stained glass, that is all new, 
and thoroughly American in its distinguishing characteristics. 
The stained glass of ten years ago was simply a local reproduction 
of foreign designs by foreign methods and usually by foreign 
workmen. We have now a guild of young artists and artisans 
educated in this specialty who design magnificent works and who 
carry them out by many ingenious processes and devices of their 
own invention. 

The terra-cotta industry is also the growth of the years since 
the Centennial, and a very creditable growth it is, too. Cut glass 
is even later still, the splendid display made by Messrs. J. E. Cald- 
well & Co. being from furnaces not yet five years old. The Low 
Art Tile works have been in existence but twelve years, and the 
very attractive display of decorative tiles from Trenton is made 
by a company organized four years ago. 

The exhibition is far more interesting than that of last year 
and is also much more widely appreciated. The attendance is 
greater than the promoters of the undertaking ventured to hope it 
would be and gives encouraging evidence of growing intelligence 
with regard to the value of artistic education. The largest num- 
ber of visitors was registered on Sunday last, when there were 
nearly 5,000 admissions. The students of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts have been awarded free admission 
during the remainder of the term, and the pupils of the public 
schools are furnished with tickets at ten cents each. 

The judges of awards have completed their examination, and 
the prizes will be announced probably early next week. The 
juries ot the several departments are constituted as follows: Por- 
celain and Pottery.—William H. Holmes, J. H. Gest, Joseph T. 
Bailey, J. Edward Clarke, and Russell Sturgis.—Stained Glass.— 
T. P. Chandler, W. P. P. Longfellow, F. Crowningshield, Chas. C. 
Haight, and Charles M. Burns, Jr.—Mosaics.—Charles C. Haight, 
F. C. Crowningshield, Charles M. Burns, and J. V. Sears.—Other 
Wares.—Russell Sturgis, John V.Sears, and W. P. P.Longfellow. 





SCIENCE. 
THE FORESTRY CONGRESS AND ITS WORK. 


Py SOEvEs has carefully watched the development of the 

Forestry movement in this country will have observed 
that a new class of men are beginning to interest themselves in 
the subject, and with the Philadelphia meeting of the Forestry 
Congress the direction ofits work has passed from the hands of the 
enthusiast, and theorist into those of organizers, and men of busi- 
ness methods. This change is perhaps the most important fact 
connected with the meeting, although it was of interest in other 
respects, The three noteworthy features of the meeting were the 
appearance and position of the delegates, the reorganization of 
the Association, and the discussion on the question of desirable 
government action with regard to forestry interests. 

There were as usual many gray-haired men, who during their 
lifetime had had an opportunity of observing not only the 
change in forest conditions, but also the changes brought about by 
forest destruction, and whose experience makes them the most 
urgent advocates of the forestry reform. 

If a reform recommends itself by the position of the men who 
advocate it, then forestry reform surely is well recommended. 
The President of the Association is Governor of one the greatest 
of the States, alive to all the interests of his commonwealth ; the 
first Vice-President a former prime minister of Canada and largely 
interested in lumbering enterprises ; and the first orator was once 
Secretary of the Interior. Sixteen States were represented either 
officially, like Kentucky, with four gentlemen well matured in 
years, or by private individuals like the old veteran Dr. Charles 
Mohr, from Alabama. The Forest Commissioner of the State of 
Colorado and the entire State Forestry Board of Ohio were pres- 
ent. There were lawyers and even lumbermen, from various sec- 
tions of country and with varying views. 

The meeting had been prepared by the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, and the young men of that association had exerted 
themselves especially, and with a good will, in perfecting not only 
the programme of the meeting, but also in extending sumptuous 
hospitality to the visitors. After the opening address by Mr. 
Landreth, President of the Pennsylvania Association, Carl Schurz 
gave, in his usual dramatic and impressive manner and thorough 
command of language, his experience as Secretary of the Interior 
with the public timber domain of the United States. He pointed 
out the national concern for these forest lands and the necessity 
of their conservative administration. He denounced the present 
policy of unconcern and the levity with which this great question 
of forest preservation is considered by the government, and re- 
commended to the Forestry Congress as the most urgent work 
before it the establishment of a national forest administration. If 
present depredations were not stopped the consequences could 
well be foretold. The deforestation of the Adirondacks had de- 
creased the water flow in the great rivers of New York by from 
30 to 50 per cent., and the same experiences which other nations 
had suffered in consequence of disobeying the laws of nature would 
of course be the share of the United States. 

The outcome of the discussion following this address, and 
other papers of similar import, was the adoption of a resolution 
asking Congress to withdraw temporarily from sale all distinct- 
ively forest lands belonging to the general government, and pro- 
vide for their protection until a commission, to be appointed by 
the President, shall have examined the same, determined which 
should be permanently kept under government control, and pro- 
posed a plan for a national forest administration. The opposition 
to the passage of this resolution came mainly from a gentleman 
engaged in lumbering, who could see in the proposed policy only 
a scheme for office seekers to fill their pockets, although he de- 
fended the lumbermen who at present fill their pockets by despoil- 
ing the public timber lands. He thought that, if left to the people, 
the forests would be better cared for, although the conflagrations 
of thissummer and many a summer before have hardly given 
assurance of this private care. 

The discussion was long and hot; it reacbed a climax when 
Mr. R. J. Hinton, Irrigation Engineer of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, in graphic words related the experience of the 
Senate Committee on Irrigation during its journey through miles 
of burning forests in the West, and stated that all honest witnesses 
had prayed for a better administration by the Government of this 
valuable property. 

A resolution asking for the abolishment of the tariff duties on 
lumber received a warm, though short consideration, and was 
tabled as a matter of expediency. 

It remains to state with regard to the organization of the Con- 
gress, that the name was changed to American Forestry Associa- 
tion, which is to be incorporated as such ; that the payment of two 
dollars annual dues is sufficient to make a member, fifty dollars a 
life member, and a hundred dollars a patron. Each State or Ter- 
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ritory represented in the membership of the Association is to have 
a Vice-President, and the work of orga.‘zing the forestry interests 
all through the country promises:to be vigorously pushed. The 
Secretary of the new organization is Mr. Charles Chauncey Binney, 
(Philadelphia), to whom all those who desire to aid in pushing for- 
ward the work are directed. 

*, *, %, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR. THOMPSON AND THE MOROCCO QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
AN you give space for a single word more on the subject 
of American consuls in Morocco? The discussion in you 
columns has, perhaps naturally, related chiefly to Mr. Lewis, and 
liufer that the opinion of Mr. Joseph Thomson, the well-known 
explorer, on his work, may be of interest to you. This I have be- 
fore me in a letter dated October 5th, in which he says: ‘‘ Of Mr. 
Lewis’s work in this matter I have no very certain knowledge, 
though I believe his influence has been beneficial.” Mr. Thomson 
has reference more particularly to the extortions by the Jews, but 
his remarks, coming at this time, have special significance. On 
the general subject of American consuls in Morocco, Mr. Thomson 
remarks in the same letter: “ I sincerely hope that this unaccount- 
able scandal which rests upon the United States Government and 
nation in connection with their dealings with Morocco will soon 
be wiped out.” Yours very truly, 
BARR FERREE. 
New York, October 18. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ULSTERMEN. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

May I protest against the use in a recent AMERICAN of “ UI- 
sterman ” as synonymous with “ Orangeman,” or ‘ anti-national- 
ist,”’ or even “ anti-Irishman ” ? 

I know those things were written for his learning; and I am 
not an Ulsterman and perhaps have little right to correct you. 
But after all, half, or a little more than half of the present Ulster 
M. P.’s are Nationalists. (And were there not Mitchell and others 
whom indeed you alluded to,—may I suggest perhaps a little in- 
consistently,—not to speak of real Irish-Americans to-day, who, 
both Catholic and Protestant, have come from Ulster ?) 

It seems to me one of the most disingenuous things, the use 
in the Tory papers of the word “ Ulster.” It is very common, too, 
in The Spectator,—there, it may be charitably supposed, from 
grave impenetrable prejudice. 

Indeed, if I may judge from my own experience, nothing is 
more common among non-Irishmen than the belief that Ulster is 
almost to a man anti-Nationalist. To say, for instance, that half 
the parliamentary representation is Nationalist startles and com- 
pels reconsideration. But surely you will not help the candid 
enquirer to continue to judge wrongly by believing that which is 
not so. Faithfully yours, 

W. F. STOCKLEY. 

University, Fredericton, Canada, Oct. 15. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
TF\HE manuscript of the volume of autobiography and reminis- 
cence by Mr. George H. Stuart has been completed, and will 
shortly be placed in the hands of a publisher. It has had the edi- 
torial supervision of Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson. Mr. Stuart’s 
vigorous personality and varied experiences and relations will 
give the book decided interest. 

It is announced that Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘ Triumphant Demo- 
cracy ” has been translated into Spanish, and is now being circu- 
lated in the Argentine Republic. The fact is that it is likely to be 
read in other countries more than in this. While the statements 
and groupings of fact struck even Americans with surprise at 
many points, they are vastly more impressive when read under 
the shadow of oppressive systems and conditions, The author in- 
tended the book to shake the world, and doubtless it will help to 
do that. 


The lately pestilent Boulanger, who is now domiciled at St. 
Heliers, in the island of Jersey, is said to be preparing a book on 


European military science. The scheme and the theme both | 


show how his attitude is changed. He no longer poses for the 
political arena. 

It is said that Miss Kate Field contemplates starting a jour- 
nal in the interest of women in New York. 


ment, become his literary executor. Thomas Hardy has been 
elected to fill the place on the Council of the English Society of 
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Authors left vacant by the death of Mr. Collins. We note the 


statement that Mr. Collins possessed an immense collection of 
letters from literary friends—notably Dickens, Thackeray, the 
late Lord Lytton, George Henry Lewes, Fechter, Charles Reade, 
and others ; but he had a great burning of correspondence in the 
spring of 1888, when he removed to Wimpole-street, London, 
from the house in Gloucester-place which he had occupied for 
more than twenty years. 


Judge Thomas M. Cooley, Chairman of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, has written an Introduction for the “ Rail- 
way ”’ book of the Scribners. 

Mr. Robert Burns Wilson, author of ‘‘ Life and Love,” has in 
contemplation a second volume of poems. 

Miss Vizetelly, an English lady, is preparing a memoir of the 
late W. R. 8. Ralston, the folk-lore authority. 

It is announced that the Jewish Publication Society of America, 
organized in Philadelphia, in June, 1888, by representative Israel- 
ites from all parts of the country, has now a membership roll of 
nearly 3,000, twenty life-members at $100 each, and some 100 pa- 


| trons at $20 perannum. The object of the Society is the encour- 


agement of Jewish native talent, and the publication of works on 
the religion, literature, and history of the Jews. The Jewish 
clergy and press give the Society earnest support. 


The house of T, & T, Clark of Edinburgh, has arranged with 
Scribner & Welford for the exclusive agency for the sale of all 
their theological works in the United States. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who is said to, be since the death of E. 


P. Roe, the most popular living writer on Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 
list, has written a “ Quaker romance,” with the title ‘“ Friend 
Olivia.” It is to appear in The Century in the first instance. 


D. C. Heath & Co. will issue at once ‘‘ Hoffman’s Tales from 
History.” The notes are both historical and explanatory. The 
firm will issue at the same time Freytag’s “‘ Aus dem Staat Fried- 
erichs des Grossen,” with notes explanatory and critical, by 
Herman Hager. 


In Russia, in 1888, there were published 5,318 books, of 
which 7,395,050 copies were printed. 

Little, Brown & Co. promise next month Alfred de Vigny’s 
‘“‘Cing-Mars,” translated by Wm. Hazlitt, and illustrated with 
thirteen full-page etchings, besides smaller designs incorporated 
in the text. This will be published in two editions—a more and a 
less costly one. 

The firm of Belford, Clark & Co. state that all manuscripts ac- 
cepted by the house will be paid for, and that all others will be 
returned to their authors. This will relieve much anxiety in va- 
rious quarters. The Magazine, it appears, is to be continued. 
The firm declares that ‘ no American book by an American author 
published by them has ever resulted in a loss.” A later announce- 
ment is that an arrangement has been effected with creditors, and 
that the house will resume business, . 


The work of revising the German Bible has advanced so far 
that a conference of the revisers is to be held this month. Their 
labors have been carried on with much energy and rapidity. Not 
only has the Old Testament been revised very thoroughly, but 
the revised version of the New Testament, which had been pre- 
viously completed, has been again corrected so as to insure uni- 
formity throughout. 

Gustave Freytag, the novelist, will shortly publish a little 
work on the late Emperor Frederick, taken from his notes during 
the war, and his letters from the camp. 

Amy Levy, the author of “ Reuben Sachs,” whose untimely 
death was announced in England a few weeks ago, left a number 
of poems, which Fisher Unwin will soon publish in a volume, 
illustrated by Bernard Partridge and Joseph Pennell. 

Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, formerly of New York, but now and for 
some years a resident of England, has written a volume on 
‘“* France and her Republic.” 

Mr, James Burnley, author of ‘‘ Wool and Wool Combing,” 
: er to publish (Sampson Low & Co.) a “ History of the Silk 

rade. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
TIVHE new weekly, made up from foreign sources, The Transat- 
lantic, has made its appearance, the first number being dated 
October 15. The page is large, the paper good, the type French 
in style, and the general effect quite 3thetic. The contents 
include the beginning of a drama by Henrik Ibsen, “ Rosmers- 


holm ;” a short story, ‘‘ Mother Savage,” by Guy de Maupassant; 
Mr. A. P. Watts has, by Mr. Wilkie Collins’s special appoint- | 


a piece of music, three descriptive articles, and some minor mat- 
ter, including notes on literature, art, the drama, and music,—all 
“ transatlantic,” of course. The sub-title of the magazine, ‘A 
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Mirror of European Life and Letters,” shows its scope and pur- 
pose. (Boston: $2 per annum.) 

A Magazine of Christian Literature (monthly) has just been 
begun in New York. It is eclectic, but has a novel idea in its 
promise of publishing each year an original work of 500 pages in 
connection with the magazine, in installments. ‘The first of these 
works will be “ A Dictionary of Religious Kuowledge,” edited by 
Rev. Samuel M. Jackson. 

Poet Lore for October has papers of importance on ‘‘ Woman- 
hood in Modern Poetry,” by Vida D. Scudder, “ Shakespeare in 
Japan,” by Emil Hausknecht, and “The True Greatness of 
Browning,” by Alice Groff. 

Shakesperiana for October contains articles of interest on 
‘Shakespeare the Man or the Book?” by Charles W. Thomas, 
and ‘A Study of Much Ado about Nothing,’ by Wm. H. Flem- 
ing. It also has a sketch of Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe the Shakespearean 
editor, and reports of societies, ete. 





F a traveler who had known Rome twenty years ago were to 
go there now, and take his stand on any one of the Seven 
Hills, he would find as many changes as the Shade of the old 
Florentine in ‘‘ Romola,” whosaw the golden morning break on the 
banks of the Arno after the lapse of four centuries. Instead of that 
picturesque confusion of broken, irregular, roofs of towers and log- 
gias surrounded by dense masses of foliage which he remembered ; 
instead of red-brown houses with projecting balconies and terraces 
of orange and citron trees, he would see a big modern city with 
wide boulevards and straight white streets, reminding him of some 
London or Paris suburb. Here and there, no doubt, his eye 
would rest on some familiar object, but he would have at first 
some difficulty in recognizing even old friends under these altered 
conditions. His gaze would turn instinctively towards the Forum 
and the Colosseum, but he would find them changed. Thearches 
of the Flavian Amphitheatre are stripped of their exquisite gar- 
lands of leaves and flowers. The Baths of Caracalla, no longer the 
wilderness of myrtle and laurestinus they were in Shelley’s days, 
rise bare and gaunt against the sky. The Forum has lost its 
shady groves. The wealth of verdure which decked marble col- 
umns and fallen temples is gone. The ruins have been dug out, 
and lie, swept and garnished, open to the eye from end to end. 
And St. Peter’s is still there, although its height is so much 
dwarfed by enormous blocks of new houses that at first sight it is 
hard to believe this can be the dome which Michael Angelo made 
the mightiest in the world. As for the Castle of St. Angelo, that 
is almost hidden by streets of the same factory-looking dwellings, 
five or six stories high. And Father Tiber rolls his tide of yellow 
waters big with immortal memories towards the sea, but the 
beauty has departed from his banks. Even the old bridges are al- 
tered. Gone is Ponto Rotto, with the mighty black piles which 
had stemmed the force of the current for ages past, and in its 
stead a new bridge of cast-iron spans the stream. Gone too are 
the green woods and the quaint old houses along the shore, and 
all the medizval quarter of the ancient Ghetto where the Jews 
lived for three centuries and more. The vineyards and gardens 
of the Celian Hill, the lonely slopes of the Aventine, the grassy 
plains which stretched from the city walls to the river, they are 
all built over now. The woods of Monte Mario have been cut 
down to make room for a chain of forts. The green meadows on 
the banks of the Tiber, by the fountain of Acqua Acetosa and the 
villa of Claude, are turned into brickfields, The most delightful 
walk, where, standing on the site of ancient Antemne, you looked 
out on an unrivalled view of snowy Apeninnes, is a huge dust- 
heap, where all the filth and refuse of the city is allowed to accu- 
mulate. And the villas—the villa gardens which were the pride 
and boast of Roman princes for generations, they are sold and 
cut up into building-plots. Many of them are already covered 
with cheap tenements. Go where you will in or out of Rome, 
climb the heights where you stood of old to watch the sun set, 
seek out your favorite haunts by riverside or crumbling tower, 
and you will find everywhere the same story—the trees cut down, 
the Campagna and mountains shut out, the beauty of the spot ir- 
retrievably ruined. 
Certainly, modern civilization has done her worst by Rome. 
Of all famous cities, there is none where the hand of the destroyer 
has worked such havoc as in this one, which was once the mis- 
tress of the world, and is now for her sins the capital of modern 
Italy. Twenty, nay ten, years ago, Rome was still not only the 
most supremely interesting, but one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world. Her glory was a familiar tale, her loveliness took us 
by surprise. . . . . But nowall thisischanged. The Rome 


1From the Nineteenth Century (London), for October. In two parts : conclusion to 
follow. (New York: L. Scott Pub. Co.) 








of the Popes, the city of Goethe and Ampére and Hawthoine, of 
Corinne and Childe Harold, the Rome where Shelley wrote his 
poems, and Clive Newcome sketched Capuchins and cardinals, 
ruins and peasants by turn, has become a thing of the past. The 
Pifferari have long been banished. The imposing ceremonies and 
gorgeous processions are all over. Red-robed cardinals and brown- 
frocked friars are seldom seen. ‘The silver trumpets are heard no 
more. No longer from the portico of St. Peter’s the Holy Father 
gives his Easter blessing to the kneeling world. These things have 
passed away with the old régime to which they belonged. So far 
this was only the natural consequence of public events. The old- 
world peace, the remnants of medizval life which found shelter 
in Rome under the rule of the Popes, could not long survive the 
fall of the papal power. There was no room for them in the mod- 
ern capital of the new Italy. From the moment when the armies 
of Victor Emmanual marched through the Porta Pia, and set up 
the standard of united Italy on the Capitol, the fate of Rome in 
this respect was sealed. . . . . 

A glance at official statistics will show us how extensive have 
been the alterations already effected, and help us to understand 
how completely the aspect of the city is changed. During the 
fourteen years between January,1872, and December, 1885, eighty- 
two miles of new streets have been built, paved, and drained. 
Three thousand houses have been built, or enlarged, and 135,000,- 
000 francs have been spent in public improvements. Foremost 
among these we must reckon the excavations which have been 
undertaken by the Italian Government and the Municipality of 
Rome, on a larger scale than had ever before been attempted. 
And here we hasten to give both the State and city their due, and 
gladly acknowledge the importance of the discoveries which have 
been made under their auspices. The gain to science has been 
great. Not only have many hitherto buried monuments been for 
the first time revealed, but these new discoveries have materially 
helped to explain the old. Many vexed questions of classical 
topography have now been set at rest, and generally speaking 
— light has been thrown on Roman archeology than ever be- 
EGkals- i tA ate 

Chief among recent excavations has been that of the Forum 
Romanum, which in 1870 still lay for the mos part buried under 
the débris of ages. Now the modern houses on either side have 
been cleared away, the roads which crossed the central part have 
been removed, and the whole area is once more exposed to view. 
The pavement of the Via Sacra lies bare from its highest ridge at 
the Arch of Titus to the Capitol, and we can follow the steps of 
the victors who marched in triumph up the sacred hill. Around 
us, on either side, are the grandest monuments of Republican and 
Imperial Rome. We see the eight granite columns and the mas- 
sive travertine podium of the Temple of Saturn, the graceful Cor- 
inthian pillars of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, founded to 
commemorate the victory of Lake Regillus, five centuries before 
the Christian era, and rebuilt in the age of Augustus. We see the 
great Julian basilica, and the Heroon of Julius Cesar, raised to 
his memory by Augustus, on the spot where his body was burnt 
on the funeral pyre; and we see beside them fragments of a later 
age—the Temples of Vespasian, of Antoninus and Faustina, the 
Arch of Severus and the Column of Phocas. We see the founda- 
tions of the oldest and most sacred of all Roman shrines, the 
Temple of Vesta, where from the days of Numa the ever-burning 
fire was kept alive on the altar. The actual fragments of the 
tempie as rebuilt by Severus have been brought to light and put 
together by Comm. Lanciani, so that we can realize the shape it 
bore, its circular form symbolising the round earth, its dome the 
vault of heaven. This brings us to what has been the most im- 
portant discovery of late years, the Atrium Vestz, or house of the 
Vestal Virgins. Not only is this house of exceptional interest as 
the Virginea Domus, the pattern of all the convents in the world, 
but it presents the most perfect example of Roman domestic ar- 
chitecture that has yet been discovered. The open central court 
with its cipollino pillars and roofed cloisters paved with mosaic, 
the halls and bedrooms with their baths and heating flues, the 
kitchens, offices, and passages are all complete. In the preserva- 
tion of its upper story it excels the Pompeiian houses. Here bril- 
liant glass mosaics and fragments of the precious marbles which 
adorned the interior are still to be seen, and the colors of floral 
wreaths and leafy garlands of painted stucco are still bright on 
the wall. As if to enhance the value of this remarkable discovery, 
at the same time eleven portrait-statues of Vestal Virgins, in Greek 
marble, and no less than fifteen pedestals bearing dedicatory in- 
scriptions in their honor, were found in the central court. These 
life-sized figures are the more valuable as being the only authentic 
statues of Vestals in existence. . — 

Scarcely inferior to the discovery of the Atrium Vestz in 
point of interest is that of the Regia, or official residence, of the 
Pontifex Maximus. That part of the building immediately ad- 
joining the Vestal House, which was excavated in 1884, has now 
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been identified as the private dwelling of the Pontifex Maximus, 
the actual house from which Cesar went out on the fatal Ides of 
March. The more splendid part of the structure recently discov- 
ered near the Temple of Faustina contained the sacred rooms, or 
chapter-house. This part of the Regia was built entirely of solid 
blocks of white marble, and here, in the opinion of Mr. Nichols 
and Professor Jordan, the marble slabs inscribed with the consular 
Fasti originally hung. The fact that these famous tablets, now 
preserved in the Capitol, were dug up close to this spot three hun- 
dred years ago, makes this theory the more probable. 

Several other long-disputed points may now be considered 
settled. In the church of St. Adriano, facing the Forum, we rec- 
ognize the ancient Curia of Tullus Hostilius, the chief meeting- 
place of the Senate rebuilt in this form by Diocletian. Now, too, 
for the first time, we know the shape of the Rostra, and see the 
long rectangular platform of tufa, supported by travertine piers, 
which the removal of the modern road has exposed. Only last 
spring the triple foundations of the Arch of Augustus were laid 
bare on the northeast corner of the Heroon of Julius Cesar. The 
line of the Sacra Via has been finally determined, and so has that 
of another famous road, the Nova Via—old, in spite of its name, 
two thousand years ago. The upper portion of this road, skirt- 
ing the Palatine slopes and passing between the Atrium Vestze 
and the huge substructures of Caligula’s palace, has lately been 
discovered, and before long the lower end towards the Velabrum 
will be excavated. On the Palatine itself great progress has been 
made, and the palaces of successive Ceesars have been laid bare. 
The Stadium of Domitian has been uncovered, and the buildings 
which Caligula, Hadrian, and Severus in turn added to this vast 
pile have now been clearly defined. In other parts of Rome the 
sites of fourteen gates have been fixed, more than five thousand 
feet of the great Servian Agger have been unearthed, and a ne- 
cropolis older even than the walls has been discovered on the Es- 
quiline. The Therm of Caracalla have been completely exca- 
vated, and the removal of the houses at the back of the Pantheon 
has proved that no connection ever existed between the Baths of 
Agrippa and the great temple which he dedicated to the mythical 
ancestors of the Gens Julia. And now Signor Lanciani sends us 
news of his latest discovery—the site of the great sanctuary of 
Isis and Serapis on the western slopes of the Esquiline, which gave 
its name to the third region of Augustus. 

In the course of these extensive excavations a vast number of 
villas and palaces, of gardens and tombs, of roads and drains have 
been laid nome and countless works of art have been brought to 
light. Among the objects found by the Municipality alone, Comm. 
Lanciani enumerates 479 marble busts and statues, 152 bas-reliefs, 
77 columns of precious marble, 312 fragments of marble pillars, 
405 bronze busts, and more than 2,000 inscriptions engraved on 
marble, besides an endless quantity of terra-cotta lamps, amphore, 
and other small objects. All this has helped to throw a flood of 
light upon the study of Roman history. Comm. Lanciani gives a 
thousand curious details concerning the water-supply of ancient 
Rome, the organization of the police and vince Ry the system 
of service in the public baths, which are the result of his personal 
observation. To take one instance only of the zeal and perse- 
verance which he has brought to the task, he was the first to see 
the historic value of the inscriptions on the lead water-pipes which 
carried water from the nearest imperial reservoir into the baths 
and fountains of private houses. With indefatigable care and in- 
dustry he collected a large number of these inscriptions, belonging 
to the first three centuries, and by this means discovered the own- 
ers of the different houses, the dates of their construction, the 
name of the reigning emperor, and those of the consuls for the 
year, besides gleaming a variety of local and topographical infor- 
mation. One of our own countrymen, Professor Middleton, has de- 
voted special attention to Roman methods of construction and tech- 
nical details of buildings, points hitherto passed over too lightly 
by students ignorant of practical architecture. His conclusions 
confirm the old belief, which sees in the Romans a “ thoroughly 
inartistic race,” gifted with remarkable powers of learning from 
other nations that proficiency in the. arts in which they themselves 
were wanting. heir architectural style, their painting and 
sculpture, were borrowed in primitive times from the Etruscans, 
in later ages from the Greeks. It was only the need of providing 
buildings on a vast scale for public uses which led to the develop- 
ment of a native architecture. The amphitheatres and therme 
are admirable examples of their ingenuity and skill in this respect. 
These colossal piles not only are perfectly adapted to meet special 
requirements, but become impressive by virtue of their very vast- 
ness. And nothing can exceed the grandeur and harmony of the 
Pantheon, which, stripped as it has been of its roofing of gold and 
of -* ~o—ee marbles, is still the most imposing building in the 
world. 

In all purely utilitarian works the Romans excelled. The 
miles of aqueducts which are to-day the ornament of the Cam- 








pagna, and the mighty Cloaca which, constructed under the 
— difficulties, still serves the purpose for which it was built 

ve-and-twenty centuries ago, may well be counted among the 
triumphs of engineering. Worthy to rank with these are the vast 
imperial warehouses known as the Horrea Galbana, recently dis- 
covered in the plains which extend from the foot of Monte Tes- 
taccio to the left bank of the river. These storehouses opened 
upon spacious courts, and were surrounded by porticos large 
enough to allow the free passage of heavy wagons and the unload- 
ing of their merchandise under shelter. Yet even these are sur- 
passed by the docks of Trajan at Ostia, of which Signor Lanciana 
gives us a glowing description. Their colonnades of Oriental 
marble, their mosaic pavements and sculptured mouldings, may 
well surprise the modern engineer, who in Rome, at all events, 
can seldom afford to take architectural beauty into consideration. 
But each new discovery bears witness to the extraordinary splen- 
dor of ancient Rome. When we remember for how many cen- 
turies the ruins served as a quarry, and how in Raphael’s days 
almost every house in the city was built with lime made out of 
costly marbles, we begin to realize the profusion of precious mate- 
rials which Imperial Rome contained. Even now, scarcely a day 
passes without some rare marbles being unearthed by the masons 
who are building the new streets, and only a month or two ago 
the remains of a wall, probably part of the shrine of Isis, was dis- 
covered, entirely composed of solid blocks of amethyst. 

JULIA M. Apy. 
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DRIFT, 


HERE appears to be no present danger that Senator Quay will forfeit the 

regard of the applicants for the offices which are occupied by Democrats. 

He has made, as the Inquirer assures the community, a “ten-strike ” in that 
quarter. That journal, Wednesday, says: 

“Senator Quay was not long in realizing yesterday that he made a po- 
litical ten-strike in his unequivocal declaration of disapproval of ‘the senti- 
mentality that insures every Democratic continuance in office until he shall 
have served four years,’ and he was even more enthusiastically applauded by 
active party men for his opinion that three weeks from the date of Harri- 
son’s inauguration was long enough for any of the Democratic department 
heads to be retained in office. The callers who continued to flock in on him 
at the Continental Hotel and many prominent Republicans whom he met 
outside agreed that he had thoroughly demonstrated to the dissatisfied rank 
and file of the party organization that it was through no fault of his that 
appointments were delayed.” 


It is announced that the original idea of the Eiffel tower is due to Mr. 
David Reeves, president of the Phenix Company, whose first suggestion 
was embodied in a paper which appeared in the Scientific American January 
24, 1874. The tower was intended for the Centennial Exposition of Phila- 
delphia, and plans were furnished for it by Clark, Reeves & Co., of Phonix- 
ville, who estimated the cost at one million dollars. The tower was to have 
been 150 feet in diameter at the circular base, and “composed of twenty 
inclined eleven-inch wrought iron Phenix columns, united at intervals of 
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thirty feet by horizontal struts.” M. Eiffel, it is stated, frankly ascribed the 
honor of the conception to Mr. Reeves, in a paper recently read by him. 





In a speech at Baltimore, on the 19th, Mr. John K. Cowen made a 
manly reply toa speech of ex-Congressman Isidor Rayner, who had been 
playing upon the contemptible string that even in municipal affairs the par- 
tisan line should be drawn, and no Republican should be permitted an elec- 
tion. Mr. Cowen said: 

“Ts it true, my fellow-citizens, that the Republicans of this city ought not 
to take a part in your municipal government, and that nobody but a Demo- 
crat ought to occupy aseat? [Laughter.] Do you prefer ‘Hack’ Quinn 
to Mr. Gary? [Laughter and applause.] Do you think that ‘Sonny’ 
Mahon is better than John S. Gilman? [Laughter.] Do you think that 
Fritz Buckheimer contributes more to the wealth of the city than David L. 
Bartlett? , Three-fourths of your manufacturing capital and of your manu- 
facturing establishments are owned by Republicans. [Applause. A voice: 
‘That is so.’] A large majority of your mercantile community, even in 
this Democratic city, are Republicans. [Applause.] Who founded your hos- 
pital and university of which Judge Brown has spoken to-night? Johns 
Hopkins, a Quaker Republican. [Applause.] Who gave you your library 
but Enoch Pratt, a Republican? [Applause.] Who gave you your Ready 
Asylum but a Republican? [Applause.] Who furnished you your Wilson 
Sanitarium but Thomas Wilson, a Republican? [Applause.] Out of your 
list of charities do you accept from them these magnificent gifts, and then 
from the rostrum you say they shall have no part or lot in your municipal 
administration? Shall we accept from these men their charities, that scat- 
tered their blessings far and wide, and yet say to them that in municipal 
politics they shall have no share or lot? I scorn the doctrine.” 





California fruit growers have scored another victory in our American 
markets. French prune growers are now making sales to American import- 
ers at from twenty-five to forty per cent. less than the opening prices of last 
year, as they are thoroughly convinced that higher prices would simply 
bring disaster on their stock as it did last year, which was the first year they 
did not hold a monopoly of our best markets. 

The Californians are fast making a good market for their prunes, as they 
have for their raisins in the past few years, and are taking from the foreign- 
ers their best market. The Malaga raisin merchants, like the French prune 
dealers, are not receiving their accustomed high pricesfor their goods this 


year, and will have to be contented with from 20 to 10 per cent. less than |, 


what they have been receiving in the past few years. 

On the Pacific slope are grown unsurpassable fruits, and with improved 
methods of curing and lower freight rates, the California raisin and prune 
cultivators can control the American markets.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 





Tron is in brisk demand. The reports on October 1 give the number of 
blast furnaces in operation as 248, with a weekly capacity of 139,010 tons, 
while 145 furnaces, with a capacity of 52,488 tons, are idle. Upon investiga- 
tion, however, it was found that many of the idle furnaces are antiquated in 
design, dismantled, or badly located, so that the idle capacity is only about 
14,400 tons per week. In other words, 91 per cent. of the total producing 
capacity is already in blast. “I confidently expect,” says Mr. Swank, of the 
Iron and Steel Association, “ that the production of pig iron during the pres- 
ent year will reach 7,000,000 gross tons. Last year we produced 6,489,000 
tons, exceeding our output for any previous year, but we will do better than 
that this year. By 1890 or 1891 I expect we will catch up with Great Bri- 
tain, which produced last year about 8,000,000 gross tons. We passed Great 
Britain in the production of steel a few years ago, and if our pig iron output 
grows as I expect we will soon surpass her in the trade generally.” 





“There is not a shadow of truth,” says Mr. Jefferson Davis in the N. 
A. Review,“ in Lord Wolseley’s statement that I began my duties as President 
of the Confederacy with ‘the avowed expectation that 10,000 Enfield rifles 
would be sufficient to overawe the United States.’ Itis a fact of ineffaceable 
record that I publicly and always predicted a long and bloody struggle, and 
for that reason was often criticised and censured by the more ardent advo- 
cates of secession and termed ‘slow’ and ‘too conservative.’ No Southern 
man had enjoyed better opportunities than my public life in Washington 
had given me to gauge the resources and predict the probable policy of the 
people of the North; for, as senator, I had long and intimately associated 
with their representatives, and for four years had been United States 
Secretary of War. With such opportunities of ascertaining the power and 
sentiments of the Northern people, it would have shown an inexcusable want 
of perception if I had shared the hopes of men less favored with opportuni- 
ties of forming correct judgments, in believing with them that Secession 
could be or would be peacefully accomplished.” 





“When I went to London, a few years ago,” said M. Renan to the Welsh 
archeologists who visited him the other day, “ Lord Tennyson told mea 
curious anecdote. Taking a tour through Brittany, as you are doing now, 
he spent a night at Lannion. When he called for his bill in the morning, 
the woman who kept the inn refused to receive a penny, remarking, ‘ Oh 
no, sir. Have you not been the bard of our King Arthur?’ This mn-keeper 
was evidently an educated woman, and I should say her case was an excep- 
tional one. But when our sailors go to Cardiff they can easily understand 
your countrymen, and have no difficulty in making themselves understood. 
I have often said to myself that if the storms which our unfortunate country, 
France, has to go through compelled me to seek a refuge in England—not 
that that is likely, as Iam an old man—I should take advantage of it, 
were it but to remind the public of the old law of Edward the Confessor, 
which exacts that ‘those who come from Lesser Britain must be received as 
good and true citoyens of this realm, because they once departed from the 








body of this realm.’ In those days the teachings of histo: ) were not forgot- 
ten. After all, we have not changed much. We are anny Base do ca “% 
= behind our times. Our good old Bréton saints were very obstinate, 





The Lance, Topeka, says: “Of the many injurious things in the presen} 
constitution of Kansas, there is nothing that contributes more towards harm 
to the State than that law which makes stockholders in corporations liable to 
double the stock owned by them. It is apparently fair that those who form 
corporations for the transaction of business should be willing to indemnify 
those who trust them against possible loss, but there is another side to the 
question that seemingly has been lost sight of, namely : Who is to indemnify 
the stockholders against loss? We are now struggling hard to build up 
manufacturing and business institutions that must, most naturally, be ex- 
periments. There is no lack of willingness on the part of capital to invest 
in these concerns—to put their money into them and take the chances of 
making more or losing all—but there is an excusable timidity upon their 
part for entering enterprises wherein they may not only lose what they put 
in, but double that amount in liability. A gentleman said to the Lance th 
other day that it was almost impossible to enter capital in new enterprises, 
solely on account of this double-liability clause, and that the business and 
prosperity of the State were suffering from it.” 





Mr. Joseph Wharton has given $25,000 more to the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the interest of it to be used for the purchase 
of books. “ Being convinced,” he says, “that sound national policy requires 
that domestic industries and productions should be adequately pretected 
from the destructive or suppressive efforts of foreign rivals, I desire that the 
best publications tending to support these views shall be carefully collected 
and held for the convenient use of students in the Wharton School ; but it is 
also my desire that the library shall, within reasonable limits, include works 
that are supposed to maintain the opposite opinions, in order that both sides 
may be heard, thatanything valuable in the latter class may be appreciated 
and what is fallacious therein comprehended.” : 





“Thousands of head of cattle have perished in western Montana for want 
of grass and water,” says Mr. L. B. Rea of Miles City. ‘“Ranchmen there 
are paying as high as $20 and $25 ton for hay, and in a week or two it 
will be impossible to get it at any price. Water is being hauled in some 
cases as far as twenty miles, and several ranchmen have made preparations 
to go further west.” 





“The discovery,” writes a Mattoon, Ill. correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, “of a strong flow of natural gas which blazes high in the air 
to-night (Oct. 19) and is viewed by hundreds of people marks a new era in 
Mattoon’s progressive history. A mammoth derrick and drilling rig were 
erected at a point two and a half miles south of the city, and when a 12 inch 
hole had been made to adepth of only 100 feet the gas burst up through the 
sand and came out with a roar which can be heard a mile away. The qual- 
ity of the gas is like all smaller finds about Mattoon—as pure as any found 
in Pennsylvania—having very little if any odor and making an intense heat.” 





The fourth International Prison Congress will meet at St. Petersburg, 
next year, upon the date of the 100th anniversary of the death of John How- 
ard, the prison reformer, who died at Kershon in 1790. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has notified the Department of State of its desire to render homage 
to the memory of John Howard, and, therefore, offers a prize to authors of 
all nations for the best essay on “the part taken by John Howard in the his- 
tory of Prison Reform.” 





A Berlin despatch of the 23d inst. says: “ A cable despatch has been re- 
ceived from Captain Wissmann, stating that trustworthy news has been re- 
ceived concerning Emin Pacha and Henry M. Stanley, Signor Casati and six 
Englishmen. They are all expected to arrive at Mpwapwa in the latter part 
of November. Captain Wissmann also says that he defeated a force of insur- 
gents near Somwe and killed seventy of them.” 

Despatches have also been received at Brussels which confirm Captain 
Wissmann’s report. 





Because President Eliot, of Harvard, has decided (on the strength of his 
dislike of a protective tariff and his admiration for the person of Mr. Grover 
Cleveland) that he is now a democrat, the Mobile (Ala.) Register jumps to the 
conclusion that all New England is about to march over, bag and baggage, 
into the democratic camp. Not quite so fast, good contemporary! One col- 
lege president doesn’t make a political revolution of that size, any more than 
one swallow makes a summer.— Hartford Courant. 





In this county and other counties—say Carbon and Berks—the office 
brokerage business in petty post-offices has made them quite a useful fac- 
tional machine. We do not care much how soon the civil service dreamers 
manage the cross-roads post-offices, if by so doing we get good officials —_Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Examiner, Rep. 





_ _ Hong Kong is growing with marvellous rapidity, and the rumor that it 
is to be made the Oriental terminus of the line from British Columbia, com- 
pleting the British circle around the world, is tempting thither capital from 
all sections of Gaaesae see It now has seven million tons of shipping 
per year, over ,000 of locally registered capital, and it is practical] 

the financial centre for the whole East. . ’ 4 





A Dry, Raspine CouGu, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly 
edbilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
construction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all 
peg parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough 
or 2 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE AMERICAN 


Weekly Independent Journal of 
Literature, Science, the Arts, 
and Public Affairs. 





Offices, 921 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1880.—20 TO 24 PAGES. 





The American has Positive Opinions and is 
Designed for Intelligent Readers. 





IT OPPOSES 
Free Trade. 
Foreign Servitude. 
Trusts and Monopolies, 
The ‘Spoils ’’ System. 
Partisan Dishonesty. 
Control by Saloons 


IT ADVOCATES 


Protection. 

National Independence. 
Free Domestic Production. 
Reform. 

Party Fairness. 
Restriction of Rum. 





AMONG THE REGULARLY MAINTAINED DE- 
PARTMENTS ARE: 
Review of the Week. 


Comments on current events of importance. 
Financial and Trade Reviews. 


Editorial Articles. 


Temperate but earnest discussion of import- 
ant public questions and themes. 


Weekly Notes. 
Minor editorial comment. 


Special Articles. 
On a wide variety of topics, including the 
phases of Social Life, Art, Science, Litera- 
ture, etc., etc. 


Special Correspondence. 


Including letters from London and Paris by 
resident correspondents. 


Reviews of Books. 
Science Notes. 
Art Notes. 


Authors and Publishers. 
A concise summary of interesting data re- 
lating to books, periodicals, announcements 
of publishers, the works of authors, etc. 


Publications Received. 


Drift. 
Scientific, Archeological, Personal, and other 
timely and interesting items. 


THE AMERICAN is a newspaper of sterling 
qualities and high literary excellence. Among 
its contributors are a large number ef the sound- 
est thinkers and best writers in the country. An 
advocate of protection to American industries, it 
naturally sides with the party and candidates 
who support that policy, but in doing so it dis- 
cusses all subjects, as well as the tariff, in a tem- 
perate and conservative manner, that, while 
serving to enlighten the mind, does not offend 
prejudices.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 





*,* Sample copies sent free on application. 











A VISION OF THE MISTLETOE. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


VERSE 
By Mrs. M. Sears Brooks. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Mrs. W. M. Copeland. 


“A perfect gem, beautifully illustrated. Each page is a study.”- Indianapolis Woman's News. 


“The story shows the development of the idea of immortality, from the faint type found in the 


Norse Legend of Baldur, to its realization in the fine light of Christian revelation. 


The theme is 


handled with grace and skill throughout, and affords excellent subjects for the illustrations, which 
form an important part of the elegant little book.”’—Madison Courier. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


To be found at the book stores or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


CHAS. A. WENBORNE, Publisher, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RECORD 


Contains what cannot be found 
anywhere elsc—a complete re- 
cord of the reform movement 
with valuable essays on the 
subject. Published monthly by 
the Boston and Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League. 





30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





The 


Civil Service Reformer. 








“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 


CORD. 








A monthly journal reviewing politics from 
the stand-point of reform. 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 








ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 
301 N. CHARLES STREET, ~ 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





FINE ART. 


NEWMAN'S ART STORE 


OPENING OF THE FALL SEASON 


WITH AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF 














EXQUISITE ETCHINGS, 
PASTELS, WATER COLORS, 
CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, ETC., ETC. 








Artist and Remarque Proofs on 
Satin and Parchment. 


Appropriate Bridal and Birthday 
Gifts. 


Onyx-Top Tables, Easels, Ped- 
estals, etc. 


BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL AND PLAIN 
FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 





GEO. C. NEWMAN 


806 Market Street 





McCLEES’ 
GALLERIES, 
(417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Just Published: 
* Piquet.” 


By E. Meissonier. 








Remarque Proof on Parchment. 
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- INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





T 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
. In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at 10 88, #1 pei $16 and $20; large sizes for 


Core ar an 

CRESTS ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
= , San Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


mee EGUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivi 
peeing Re nds separate and apart from all other 
e 
COLLECT INTEREST OR a, ge transact 
all other business authorized Ao ts charte 
RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
Ft VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
» heed, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


oO RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information. call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Uuchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 


John J. Stadiger, 
“avtan French. 


Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore Jr. 
Richard Conk 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ncorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 


Japital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
 EIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
or which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
tc actas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
cxpital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
c llected and duly remitted. 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 

Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Wiltiam Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 

Asa 5. Wing, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Ri hard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 








THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLaiMs, . Z 1.631 ,500.23 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 369, 415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 71,1889, 82,500,916.21. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSB, JR. 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


325-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, PO SELS BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
E etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECTAL NOUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

AULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR- ROOF VAULTS, at prices va: from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and d adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-rente 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECELVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
alae COLLECTED and remitted for a mode~- 
ate cha’ 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTFS TRUSTS of ‘eve ry description from the 
COURTS, a tue tn it INDIVIDUAL S and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR T GISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF C RPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. I1t furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
—_ separate and apart from the assets of the ——_ 
As additional security, the Company has a 
a capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for it 
—_ oo tions. 
RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


pa... 
- Building and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
ght. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Departmen 

ROBERT ae ON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. lL. WRIGHT. Jr.. Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Joun B. Gust, 
Epwarp W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 


GEORGE F. TYLER, (OMAS 

Henry C. GIBSON, Taomas McKzan, 

WILLIAM H. MERRICE, C. A. GRiscow 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 





FINANCIAL. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


Capital, $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts meral Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Senteiee Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer ‘Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to cheo 

Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine et Cie., 

aris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, etc. 





DIRECTORS. 
Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 4 Childs, 
ug: 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JB., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD SEcRETARY. 


Tse INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Bahking business. 
Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 
Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
— and Individuals solicited. 
Buysand Sells Billsof + agg nd drawin; wee Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier res et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, ete. 
Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for de ren available in all parts of the world 
egotiates Securities, Kailroad, State. Municipal, ete. 
Dentekes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; vayment and Collection of Dividends. 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsus General F Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporatio: 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 








OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


"BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE 8. PEPP: HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHA T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC ER 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BarRKER BroTHERS & Co. 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STaTE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DEAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL T1MES Fipst-CLass INVES 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 
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MERCHANT TAILORING. 





DRY GOODS. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





LONDON BOX OVERCOATS 


Opposition is useless to a popular new 
style, for everybody desires to change 
the old for the new. Singularity is 
more noticeable than even extreme fash- 
ion. For Men’s wear the tendency is 
toward looser fitting garments, especial- 
ly in Overcoats. Hence—our London 
ready-made Single and Double-breasted 
Pall Mall Box Overcoats are fashionable 
and popular. They are made from Sup- 
er English Devon Kersey,strapped seams, 
elegant trim and workmanship, being 
made in every respect the same as spec- 
ial ordered garments. Prices from $25 
to $35 (worth to order $50 to $70). 

Our clothing of every kind, whether to 
order or ready made, is highly endosed 
for superior quality, correct style and 
popular prices. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 


1338 Chestnut St., COpp. the Mint.] 


PHILADELPHIA. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
Largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-: DRY:GOODS:-~ 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 














The 


TO MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
Pacace STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
‘Wuron Way Ports, 


Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 


Double Daily Line Between 
CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundzed (100) 
years in business. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates and Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by vour Ticker Agent, or address 
E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., Detroit, Micn., 





Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
lagne and prices mailed free on application. 


Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 





Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





























WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 








